THE LEGISLATURE, THE PEOPLE, AND THE SCHOOLS 


By N. W. WALKER 
I. OUR TAXING SYSTEM: ITS RELATION TO OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


PPORTUNITY for enacting constructive leg- 
islation will knock hard at the door of the 
General Assembly of North Carolina when it 
convenes in Raleigh this month—harder than it has 
knocked the door of any previous legislature in this 
generation. There is a clear call from the people of 
the State for intelligent, forward-looking, courageous 
action ; and the citizenship of the State is in a mood to 
endorse any sane, progressive, just measures that look 
to the welfare and up-building of an old common- 
wealth that, in some particulars, has lagged too long. 
The people are, indeed, demanding and expecting 
modern legislation along many lines, constructed on 
principles universally approved as sound, based upon 
our own economic and social conditions and needs, 
and yet in keeping with our potential strength and 
greatness. Unless all signs fail, we are ready to be 
led out of a wilderness of false political and economic 
schooling that has too long taught us to think in 
terms of our poverty, rather than in terms of our ac- 
tual and potential wealth and strength and resources— 
human and material. The World War (and our part 
in it) has enlarged our sympathies, broadened our 
vision, aroused in us a generous enthusiasm for the 
best as judged by world standards, and it has opened 
our eyes to “the instant need of things” here at home. 
The law-makers must, of course, concern them- 
selves with a great variety of perplexing problems, 
especially with the enactment of legislation that looks 
to protecting, stimulating, and directing every neces- 
sary legitimate enterprise, public and private, and to a 
fuller development and utilization of the State’s in- 
stitutions and resources. In no other field, however, 
at this time is the opportunity so great or the demand 
so imperative for progressive legislation as in the do- 
main of the State’s educational interests. And on no 
other public question have the people of the State 
ever spoken their will with such unanimity of 
agreement as they expressed it on November 7th re- 
garding their schools! The call, therefore, direct from 
the people to the legislature, is clear, distinct, and un- 
mistakable. 


OUR GREATEST EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IS ESSENTIALLY 
A FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


In view of the recent constitutional amendment 
providing for a fifty per cent increase (from four 
months to six) in the length of the annual school 
term maintained by State and county taxes, the first 
and biggest educational problem before the legislature 
of 1919 is essentially a problem of finance. Without 
equivocation, and regardless of party affiliation or 
alignment, the people of the State have said: “We 
are willing to be taxed for a longer school term.” Nor 
did they quibble in the campaign over non-essentials, 
nor about how the increased burden should be dis- 
tributed as between the county and the State, nor 
about its being done this way or that—my way or 
yours. They simply said, “Do it;” and left it to the 
wisdom and the statesmanship of the legislature to 
devise a way and to find the means. 


OUR TAXING SYSTEM A BARRIER TO PROGRESS 


Now, whenever you strike the subject of public 
finance in North Carolina, you hit a sore spot. If you 
persist, you either run your head into a hornet’s nest 
or ram it against a stone wall. For here you en- 
counter an obstacle—a veritable barrier—that has 
blocked the way to the enactment of constructive leg- 
islation more often than any other one influence in our 
State history. This fact may be explained in part by 
our inherited hatred of taxes; but only in part, for 
other States—in fact, people everywhere—have the 
same aversion to taxes, yet they have been intelligent 
enough to see where the trouble lay, have had the 
courage to remove it, and have gone ahead and pros- 
pered. It may be accounted for to a degree by our 
extreme individualism; but only to a degree, for 
wherever and in whatever way there is a big thing to 
be done for the common good that does not require a 
public tax, we can and do fall to, collectively, and do 
it—co-operate as beautifully and as effectively as any 
people anywhere. No, the real difficulty does not lie 
in either our hatred of taxes or our individualistic 
habit of thought. The trouble lives, moves, and has 
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its being in a loose, inequitable, and unjust taxing sys- 
tem that is positively vicious. Counties and individ- 
uals put their property on the tax books at whatever 
figure they choose (such of it as they do not decide to 
keep off altogether) and there it stands! If this were 
a matter that concerned only the county or the indi- 
vidual tax-payer, it might not make so much differ- 
ence. But it is a matter of concern (or should be) 
for the whole State. The State is a great co-operative 
enterprise in which every citizen and every civil unit 
bears a direct relation to every other one composing 
its membership. They are banded together under a 
common government with common laws that apply to 
all alike, protecting where protection is necessary, 
stimulating to greater achievement here, securing 
rights there, promoting the common happiness, wel- 
fare, and prosperity everywhere. This being so, the 
burden of taxation for the support of the government 
and the institutions it cherishes should fall alike on 
all according to their several ability to share it. Is 
the burden of taxation so distributed in North Caro- 
lina today? Let’s see. A single case will illustrate. 


AN ILLUSTRATION IN POINT 


Here are two counties “A” and “B.” “A” is po- 
tentially a rich county that assesses its lands at $10 
per acre—lands that can not be purchased today at 
$100 per acre. (This case is not hypothetical; it is 
actual.) “B’s” lands are assessed at S50 per acre; or 
roughly, at 50 per cent of their actual value. If the 
State got none of its revenue directly fron the coun- 
ties, but their properties were assessed and the taxes 
collected only for local purposes, it might be all right 
for each county to do as it pleased in the matter of 
assessments. But this is not the case; it does matter 
to the State and to the individual counties composing 
it. An equalizing fund, let us say for schools, col- 
lected by the State from all counties including “A” 
and “B,” is distributed among the counties according 
to their several needs, regardless of the sources from 
which it is derived. “B” assesses its property high 
enough to get the revenue it needs for all county pur- 
poses, and contributes substantially for State pur- 
poses. “A” has property worth actually as much as 
“B’s” but assesses it at a figure so ridiculously low 
that it lacks the funds necessary to run its schools, 
and so calls upon the State for aid. And the State 
actually sends to “A” money which it has collected 
from its sister county “B” to help run “A’s” schools. 
Thus the great State of North Carolina actually pen- 
alizes “B” for its comparative intelligence and hon- 
esty and sets a premium upon “A’s” selfishness and 
dishonesty! “A” is thus encouraged to believe it is 


too poor to do better, and so assesses its property at 
the lowest possible figure, knowing it will get the 
necessary aid from “B” (through the State). And 
“B” must, in self-defense keep its assessed values 
down, since any excess it pays into the State treasury 
comes not back but goes to “A” who is just as able 
(but not so intelligent, nor patriotic, nor willing) as 
is “B.” ‘The result is paralysis! How an intelligent 
people con tolerate it is beyond comprehension. Yet the 
stubborn fact remains: we do it. And right here is 
to be found the source of our manifold school troubles. 
We have the property sufficient to enable us run ef- 
ficient schools, we really want good schools, and yet 
under such a system of taxation, it is impossible for 
us to do for the schools on a State-wide scale what 
we know ought to be done and what the people in 
their hearts really want done. But for the salvation 
of local taxation, a kind Providence only knows what 
would have become of us. 


THE STRONG MUST HELP THE WEAK 


Do not misunderstand me. I am by no manner of 
means saying each county, rich and poor, ought to be 
held responsible for its own schools to the extent of 
bearing the whole burden of their expense. There 
are weak counties, undeveloped, sparsely settled, hav- 
ing no centers of population and wealth, that must 
have assistance. The strong counties must help 
them, just as it is right for the strong centers of 
wealth within the county to help the weaker districts 
that have helped to build up these centers. The com- 
mon welfare and the common destiny give the appli- 
cation of this principle the sanction of sound economic 
theory as well as the sanction of our humanitarian im- 
pulses. And the stronger counties do not object to 
this, just as the intelligent cities do not object that a 
part of the tax they pay shall go for the support of 
the outlying districts of the county in which they are 
located. They are willing that this shall be done, pro- 
vided, of course, those to whom such assistance goes 
are required to do their just part. But none knows 
better than they the injustice of taxing them in order 
to reward selfish, indifferent units for their selfish- 
ness and dishonesty. Such a system really prevents, 
as I have already pointed out, the free, unhampered 
development of the stronger counties—their schools 
as well as every other public enterprise into which 
public funds go. 


A SOUND AND EQUITABLE TAXING SYSTEM NECESSARY 
TO PROGRESS . 


It is not within the province of this paper to sug- 
gest the details of a proper taxing system, except to 
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say that it should be just and equitable and bear upon 
all alike according to their ability. No just, patriotic 
citizen can object to this. It is rather my purpose to 
point out this one fundamental problem in North 
Carolina education at this time, before discussing 
some needed reforms that should be undertaken— 
some of which must be undertaken—whether the leg- 
islature has the courage to attack the taxing problem 
or not. Here is an opportunity for a group of North 
Carolina statesmen to immortalize themselves—if im- 
mortality is one of their ambitions—and to set the 
State on the high road to a fuller and richer develop- 
ment than can ever be possible under our present 
system. 
NOW IS THE OPPORTUNE TIME TO ACT 

| will not hazard a guess as to what the legislature 
of 1919 will do about this fundamental problem on 
the proper solution of which our future welfare and 
prosperity depend. It may act; it may not. but 
whether it does or does not, it is charged with the 
luty and the obligation of finding a way to get some 
$2,500,000 additional for the public school. 
ing to the figures of the State Department of Public 


(accord- 


Instruction, in which estimate a 25 per cent increase 
It would 
seem therefore that now is the opportune time to at- 


in teachers’ salaries is taken into account. ) 


tack the whole problem of public finance and to re- 
establish it on an equitable basis. If this is not done 
now, the legislature is going to encounter a rocky sea 
in putting through an act that will carry out the man- 
date of the people. Somebody will likely wish for a 
refuge, before the session is over, such as Mark Twain 
prayed for on one occasion when stricken with a vio- 
lent attack of sea-sickness. When a companion asked 
if there was anything he could get for him, he re- 


plied: “Yes, get me a little island 


II. RETIRING SUPERINTENDENT’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


F the recommendations of Dr. J. Y. Joyner, re- 
tiring State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
are enacted into law by the incoming legislature, 

they will constitute his greatest single contribution to 

the educational progress of the state. | wish to sum- 
marize these recommendations brietly and to discuss 
them, along with other needed reforms in education, 
in succeeding articles. 

llaving spoken plainly in the first part of this article 
about our taxing system and how it has hampered our 
development along all lines, especially “along educa- 
tional lines, let me now repeat that immediate action 
by the legislature of 1919 is a necessity: constructive 


-chool legislation can not and must not be permitted 
to wait upon tax reform, notwithstanding the fact of 
its supreme importance. The schools must go forward, 
whether tax reform comes at once, or waits another 
generation. We have been forced to struggle along in 
the past under the incubus of a vicious system, and we 
may have to do so for yet a while. No one has been 
more painfully cognizant of the situation | have dis- 
cussed in part | of this article than the retiring State 
Superintendent, who has tire and again directed at- 
tention to it in his reports, recommendations and pub- 
lic discussions. Let us hope that his successor will 
not have to struggle along with this insuperable handi- 
What 


he accomplished in the way of increased educational 


cap as his predecessor did for seventeen years. 
oppertunities, especially in the way of multiplied 
school revenues, constitutes a story of heroic achieve- 
ment. No State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion ought ever again to be forced to fight, as he had 
to fight, with the legislatures of 1913, 1915 and 1917: 
and no State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ought ever again to be subjected to such criticism as 
he called down upon his head for making such heroic 
struggles in the interest of the State’s children and fu- 
For the Governor of the State to tell 
him he has “made a noble and imperishable contribu- 


ture citizens. 


tion to the moral and intellectual life of the State” is 
but to pay him such a tribute as few men deserve. 

To come now to the retiring Superintendent's 
recommendations, briefly summarized, they are as 
follows: 

1. \ suggested bill providing the necessary ma- 
chinery for putting into effect the newly adopted Con- 
stitutional Amendment which makes a school term of 
six months by State-County taxation mandatory (local 
taxes not considered) in every school district in the 
State. Under this bill, the State would levy and col- 
lect sufficient funds to run all the schools three months 
and the counties would be required to levy and collect 
an amount sufficient to run them another three months. 

2. \ minimum teachers’ salary law that shall sup- 
plement the machinery act and become its complemen- 
tary measure. 

3. \ stronger and more effective compulsory at- 
tendance law. 

4. The establishment of a state teachers’ employ- 
ment bureau in the State Department of Education. 

5. That provision be made for employing a travel- 
ing auditor of school accounts who shall be connected 
with the State Department of Public Instruction. 

6. That the salary of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be increased from $3,000 to at least 


$4,500. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’ 


By DR. HARRY CLARK 


The Uni 


HILE visiting a library in this State, I asked 
whether the library had anything on “Voca- 
tional Guidance,” and I was immediately 
shown books on “Vocational Education.” I find that 
many people confuse these terms. Here are six new 
phrases that we are going to have to take into our 
pedagogical vocabulary, and into our future thinking: 
(1) Study of Occupations; (2) Vocational Coun- 
selor; (3) Vocational Tests; (4) Vocational Educa- 
tion; (5) Educational Guidance; (6) Vocational 
Placement. Let me illustrate them by what I have 
found in some progressive school systems. 
AN EXPLANATION OF THESE TERMS 
(1) “Study of Occupations.” In order to help 
children decide their life-work, lectures are given by 
adult citizens in various professions and trades. Sug- 
gestive bibliographies are furnished the students out 
of the large number of books on this subject, which 
began to appear suddenly about 1915. Boys and girls 
study either in a separate course, or in connection 


with the English classes, just how much education 


they should have in order to prepare for different oc- 
cupations, just what they can earn when they begin 
their work, how rapidly they will be promoted, the 
health conditions and social position attached to vari- 
2) The “Vocational Counselor” is 
expected to help them in this work. 


ous occupations. 
In some cases 
for the 
children just what life-work they shall follow; but I 
am convinced that this is a responsibility which no one 
should assume for another human being. Martin 
Luther’s father had educated him for a lawyer; and 
when the young University student had announced 
that he had determined to become a monk, the irate 
If that 
father had had his own way, not only would the course 
of history have been different, but Martin Luther’s 
own life-work, in an uncongenial occupation, would 
probably have been mediocre. I feel that the only 
value of the vocational counselor is to investigate the 


these counselors have endeavored to decide 


blacksmith fell upon him with heavy blows. 


*Any reader especially interested in this important subject 
would do well to write to the U. S. Bureau of Education for 
a copy of its recent bulletin, No. 19 (1918), bearing the title, 
Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education. This bulletin 
has been issued since Dr. Clark’s article was prepared. It 
embodies a report of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education which was appointed by the National 
Education Association. This is a particularly timely subject 
just now, and it deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
school men everywhere.—N. W. W. 


ity of Ti 


actual working conditions and wages in local industries 
in order that he may be able to advise students as to 
the openings in the local business and the professional 
world. 

(3) “Vocational Tests.” Some vocational coun- 
selors claim to possess certain tests whereby they can 
decide exactly what occupation each student is fitted 
for. Any reader who cares to investigate this further 
can find a scathing arraignment of vocational tests by 
Dean Schneider in a magazine not usually seen by 
pedagogues, the Engineering Magazine, for June, 
1916. As all readers have seen in the daily news- 
papers, the army has created a corps of psychologists 
who are endeavoring to apply vocational tests to de- 
termine for which branch of the service a recruit is 
fitted. In spite of the prestige which is given to their 
organization by governmental support, I personally 
remain very dubious as to the effectiveness of their 
They can come nearer telling what occupation 
a man is not suited to than deciding his specific 
For instance, would-be aviators can be given 
physiological tests in a closed room to determine how 
rarified an atmosphere they can endure without faint- 
ing. Inside this room, air conditions can be created 
exactly like those found at an elevation of one mile 
and two miles. 


tests. 


work. 


After a boy has decided what he wants to make of 
himself, then is the time for the type of (4) “Voca- 
tional Education” suited to that occupation. How- 
ever, this may involve a four-year high school course 
preparatory to entering upon some professional train- 
ing in college. 
such a broad program of study that a boy must have 
assistance in deciding just what studies he should 
take in order to prepare himself for his chosen pro- 
Helping him in the choice and pursuit of 
the proper course is called (5) “Educational Guid- 
ance.” It may even happen that a boy who has en- 
tered upon his fourth year in the high school is still 
undecided as to his choice of an occupation, and such 


Nowadays a large high school offers 


fession. 


a boy needs wise advice as to the selection of courses 
of a general nature that will still leave him freedom of 
choice between the two or three occupations that he 
prefers. 

After he has selected his occupation and taken his 
training to fit‘him for it, the (6) “Vocational Place- 
ment Bureau” helps him to secure a position. I was 


interested in visiting such a bureau in the city school 
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superintendent’s office in Cincinnati. Among the boys 
who came in, seeking help in securing a position was 
one boy of fourteen who had been obliged to drop out 
of school to go to work on account of the poverty of 
his family. Since his heart was weak he manifestly 
could not take any occupation calling for decided ac- 
tivity, such as that of messenger boy. The bureau’s 
head officer looked through a list of calls for employees 
for something of a sedentary nature, and gave him a 
letter of introduction to a jeweler who was seeking an 
apprentice for light desk work in watch repairing. Stu- 
dents who have been placed are expected to report at 
intervals as to how they are treated by their employ- 
ers. If a girl should report that sanitary conditions 
in a factory were unsatisfactory, or that foremen at- 
tempted to take advantage of the young girl em- 
ployees, the vocational placement bureau would at 
once serve notice on that establishment that unless im- 
provements were made, no more students could be 
sent from the public schools to that factory. This 
would be almost equivalent to closing the entire labor 
market of that city so far as that industry was con- 
cerned. It is easy to see the value of such “follow up 
work” from a social standpoint. 


THE VALUES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“Vocational Guidance” has value for the teacher, 
the employer, the parent, and the student. 


ITS VALUE FOR THE TEACHER 


(1) It is broadening to the teacher because it 
brings him into more intimate touch with the actual 
world of business. Its general introduction into the 
schools would hasten the realization of an ideal which 
we have long held in pedagogy that the schools should 
be correlated with a life. Discipline would be made 
simpler if students were convinced that they have 
made the right selection of their occupation and the 
very studies that they were taking were essential to 
necessary preparation for their life-work. Dean 
Keppel in his interesting book, “The Undergraduate 
and His College,” states that in a fraternity group the 
students from the professional schools can be easily 
distinguished from those who are taking a general 
cultural course, because they have a keener and more 
interested appearance. They know what they are in 
college for and they realize that every day in their 
studies means progress towards that goal. Finally, 
vocational guidance has value for the teacher because 
it necessitates the opening of new types of schools to 
give the vocational education for the occupation which 
pupils have selected under the guidance of the voca- 
tional counselor. 


ITS VALUE FOR THE EMPLOYER 


Vocational guidance is valuable to the employer be- 
cause its supplies dependable employees. It sifts and 
classifies the pupils under the watchful eye of a vo- 
cational advisor who makes his decision, not on the 
basis of one interview, but by carefully following each 
student over a long period with the assistance of the 
teacher so as to know his personal peculiarities. The 
employer must depend on the impressions , secured 
during the brief interview that he can give each of 
perhaps a dozen boys who apply to him for the same 
position. This saves so much time for the employer 
that heads of business firms in Chicago have agreed 
to pay a larger minimum wage to students selected in 
this way. 

ITS VALUE FOR THE PARENT 

From the standpoint of the parent vocational guid- 
ance is a valuable new feature. The immigrant from 
Europe finds it difficult enough to adapt himself to the 
new conditions of America; and he feels utterly in- 
capable and perplexed in advising his children as to 
their life-work in this new and unaccustomed environ- 
ment. The native American parent whose early boy- 
hood was spent on a farm or in a small village is 
much in the same predicament in advising his city- 
bred son. When parents can receive advice as to the 
amount of education needed to prepare the boy for 
certain occupations and when therefore his whole 
career lies clearly before them, they are more willing 
to sacrifice for a definite goal. 


ITS VALUE FOR THE PUPIL 


From the standpoint of the pupil vocational guid- 
ance lessens elimination. In Boston a pupil must give 
one week’s notice before quitting a school for work. 
This enables the vocational counselor to interest him 
in continuing his education in order to secure better 
preparation for his contemplated occupation. Many 
boys are thus led to enter college. Expert social 
workers can investigate the moral and sanitary con- 
ditions in certain factories and do “follow up work,” 
as we have shown above in the paragraph on voca- 
tional placement, “Blind alleys” are avoided. In 
Cincinnati it was found that boys liked to become 
telegraph messengers because they could secure larger 
wages than in most other occupations in the beginning. 
However, when they became adults, the telegraph 
company preferred to discharge them in order to se- 
cure younger and more active messengers. Moreover, 


their earnings were no greater after all the experi- 
ence they had gained, because they had entered a 
“blind alley” occupation from which there was no 
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outlet above. Through the influence of the vocational 
placement bureau the telegraph companies were per- 
suaded to give their messenger boys courses that 
would fit them to be telegraph operators when they 
became older. Vocational guidance means better ad- 
justment for a boy. Usually the choice of a life-work 
is delayed until a boy leaves school, and is then se- 
lected in haste without proper study or forethought. 
As a result, multitudes of square pegs get into round 
holes, or just succeed well enough in their early man- 
hood to hold on to their occupation until they are so 
old that change is no longer possible. Since they are 
misfits they are personally unhappy, and many of 
them are discharged by employers when they are at 
what should be the prime of life. This causes much 
social unrest and dissatisfaction. .\ vocational coun- 
selor would have followed those same boys for a long 
period before they entered their occupations and for 
some months afterwards, assisting them with his ma- 
ture and expert advice. For the boy who is still in 
school, there is spur to better study from what Presi- 
dent Eliot has called “the life career motive.” Dean 
Keppel’s statement above quoted proves that. When 
a boy knows just what his lifework is to be and is 
convinced that the studies he is taking have a definite 
value for that occupation, his whole school life be- 


comes more purposeful. We have seen this at the 


University of Tennessee since we created the “School 
of Commerce.” Before that time, many boys who ex- 
pected to go into business life were sent to college by 
their parents. Since they saw no value for a com- 
mercial career in the studies they are taking, they 
therefore gave their chief attention to fraternities and 
athletics. Since business courses have been introduced, 
the attitude of this group of boys toward all their col- 
lege study is said by our Dean to have changed radic- 
ally. Pupils who have quit school to go to work have 
been persuaded by vocational counselors to return for 
better preparation. The continuation school under 
this system becomes a necessary feature of our educa- 
tional system. Any man who is happy in his lifework 
finds in it both work and play, both vocation and avo- 
cation. It was for that reason that Russell Sage 
claimed that he never needed a vacation. We are fa- 
miliar with many capable men whose life-work is irk- 
some, and who must therefore find their pleasure out- 
side their vocation in some such avocation as a lodge 
or in a choral society. It sometimes happens that a 
man unsuccessful in business is an invaluable worker 
in church, because he was suited by nature, “pre- 
destined and foreordained,” to be a social welfare 
worker, but family necessity perhaps made of him a 
shoe clerk. He is by nature altruistic and lacks the 
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acquisitive faculty necessary to success in business. 
While another clerk beside him thriftily saves every 
possible penny and will eventually own a business of 
his own, this generous-hearted altruist will give his 
last penny to charity and mission work. Such an in- 
dividual would have been helped in early life to pre- 
pare himself to be a settlement worker, a minister or 
a teacher. Unfortunately some successful financiers 
have criticized the church because often such unsuc- 
cessful business men occupy such important places in 
religious work; but such a criticism is unjust. That 
misfit man’s real occupation is church work, and his 
business life is an irksome sideline. What a wonder- 
ful and contented civilization we could build if we 
could get all the square pegs into the square holes so 
that every man could find his play in his work, his 
avocation in his vocation. 

This war has taught us the need of eliminating 
waste in our factories; but the revolutions worked by 
our industrial chemists are not as wonderful as those 
that can be wrought by vocational counselors dealing 
with misfit human material that has formerly gone 
into society’s scrap heap. 


THE SCHOOLS OF A DEMOCRACY 

It is because of human frailty that it is possible to 
fool all of the people part of the time and part of the 
people all the time. [But it is because of the schools 
of a democracy that it is impossible to fool all of the 
people all of the time. For, when the schools of the 
people have done their work properly, the howl of the 
demagogue will be harmless, the lurid colors of the 
yellow journal will neither attract nor injure, the fer- 
vid but false editorial will amuse rather than influence, 
and the autocrat will be shorn of his power—From 
Schools With A Perfect Score by George W. Gerwig. 


The true and only way to preserve State authority 
is to be found in the awakened conscience of the 
States, their broadened views and higher standard of 
responsibility to the general public; in effective legisla- 
tion by the States in conformity to the general moral 
sense of the country; and in the vigorous exercise for 
the general public good of that State authority which 
Roor. 


is to be preserved. 


Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he, then, be 
trusted with the government of others? Or have we 
found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? 
Let history answer this question—THomas JEFFER- 
SON. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


VIII. THE SUBJECT MATTER IN HIGH 
SCHOOL LATIN 


By GUSTAVE ADOLPHUS HARRER 
The University of North Carolina 


N addition to the work in translation, grammar, 

and vocabulary, there is the problem of dealing 

with the content of what is being read. This phase 
of the work deserves as careful study as any. It is ob- 
vious that besides a mere translation of words, teacher 
and pupil must understand the substance. What does 
Caesar mean by this passage? It is essential to know, 
and fortunately in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, it is 
not usually at all difficult to know. The story or the 
argument in the large explains itself as it goes along. 
To assist however in getting and keeping the trend of 
the narrative, it is essential to connect up the daily 
reading with what has gone before, certainly always 
with the preceding assignment, and often with pass- 
ages several pages back. This procedure is more 
necessary in the Latin work than in many studies, 
for the simple reason that we read so small a part 
of a story at any one time. 

That the pupils have in mind the trend of the 
narrative is then fundamental; but it is neither the 
whole of the work nor is it the most difficult part. 
Constantly allusions to places, to events, to persons, 
to customs, to religions are occurring. They demand 
explanation, and proper explanation. It is not enough 
nowadays to pass over a reference to the Matrona 
river with a statement that it was a river in Gaul. It 
is the Marne in France, and of some significance! A 
minute or so of the class period will not be wasted if 
spent discussing it. And it will hardly do to describe 
Scipio Africanus Maior as simply a great Roman. 
It would be better to explain in some detail what the 
auspicia were than to give the true but colorless ex- 
planation that they were a means to determine the 
will of the gods regarding proposed actions. 

To do this work successfully the chief prerequisite 
is command of the subject by the teacher. This 
granted there are available mechanical helps in pre- 
senting information to the class. And ampng them 
maps are perhaps the most important. Almost every 
text book fortunately supplies a map which should be 
used by the pupils in preparing their work; but a 
wall map, or rather several wall maps are very much 
to be preferred for class work. Because of their 
large size they present greater detail; but in particular 
they permit the centering of the attention of the whole 
class on exactly what the teacher wants, and with no 


loss of time. A wall map of The Roman Empire 
and one of Italy ought to be considered indispensable. 
And maps of Rome, Gaul, and Greece will be helpful. 
It is profitable to point out on them almost every 
place mentioned, and to make a connection with the 
modern situation when possible. For example in lo- 
cating the Remi it is worth while noting that modern 
Rheims is in that territory and its name is derived 
from that of the tribe. 

Another way of assistance in explanation and in 
arousing interest is by use of pictures. Pictures of 
various places will be helpful as well as maps in the 
geographical study. But pictures, preferably photo- 
graphic prints, are especially useful in connection with 
the history, religion and material things of the Ro- 
mans. Pictures of statues of the gods can be had. 
In connection with the Vergil a row of pictures of 
important gods put up on cardboard on the classroom 
wall would be useful. Many of the famous Romans 
of history are pictured. Houses and streets of Pom- 
peii are often pictured, and make an immediate ap- 
peal. Pictures of Pompeian wall paintings give scenes 
in Roman life. Such views, to be had in separate 
prints, and in books are often advertised. Any school 
can readily and cheaply secure them. A glance at 
the pictures given in G. W. Botsford’s “History of 
Rome for High Schools” will indicate -to any one how 
many phases of ancient life can be well illustrated. 


Pictures and maps may be profitably and regularly 
used in direct connection with the reading of the Latin 
in any school, no matter how short the year, or how 
poor financially the school. Other devices are being 
increasingly used where time and finances will allow. 
Sets of lantern slides illustrating many phases of an- 
cient life are to be had, and are a never failing source 
of interest. Card games to heip in the learning of 
words and constructions and phrases are on the mar- 
ket. Teachers are using the pictures and advertise- 
ments in magazines in connection with their Latin. 
They have their students go through a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post, for example, and note or cut 
out all advertisements and pictures and headlines that 
refer in any way to ancient life; for instance, Ajax 
tires, Rex chains, Novo engines, Vulcan springs. Such 
means and methods are helpful, but of course can not 
regularly be used directly with the reading work. 
They must usually be assigned separate outside hours. 
Where this is possible they have been proved worth 
while. 

Some concrete examples from the texts of high 
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school authors will perhaps best illustrate the chief 
points we now have in mind. In Caesar II, 7, there 
are mentioned “Iccio,” “Numidas et Cretas sagittarios 
et fundatores Baleares,” “Remis.” It is evidently 
necessary to connect up this account with some pre- 
vious mention of Iccius. On the map the location of 
the home lands of these foreign auxiliaries of Caesar 
should be found. Note how even in Caesar’s day 
Rome was drawing troops from the ends of the earth. 
The Remi should be located and the persistence of 
their name in modern Rheims pointed out. There is 
opportunity to use pictures of the auxiliary troops 
mentioned, and to study their form of service in 
There is here given a good example 
of devastation in ancient warfare. How large was 
the camp (whose Roman dimensions are given) in 


Caesar’s force. 


English feet? These are some of the opportunities 
the chapter gives for content work. Naturally some 
of it will have been done by the time this chapter is 
reached. In such case brief questions and answers 
will recall necessary points to the class. 

Cicero IV, Catilina 2, has a sentence: “For a dis- 
graceful death can not overtake a brave man, nor an 
untimely death, a consular, nor a miserable death, a 


wise man.” The translation is fairly simple; but the 


meaning must be brought out, and a comparison be- 


tween ancient and modern ideas indicated. In chapter 
10 of the same oration many Roman notables of days 
gone by are referred to; both the Scipios, Aemilius 
Paulus, Marius, Pompey, and the Carthaginian Han- 
nibal, with some suggestion of their services. Their 
place in history should be given them, but it is also 
of importance that the class understand clearly the 
reason for mention of them at this point in the argu- 
ment. Cicero is leaving the impression that his ser- 
vices at home have been as helpful to the state as 
those of great generals abroad. Modern parallels may 
be mentioned. Cicero’s vanity may be illustrated. Pic- 
tures of some of the worthies may be shown. 

In Vergil IV, 239 ff., the description of the god 
Mercury can be fixed in the pupils’ minds once and 
for all by a good picture, and the god’s functions and 
powers learned. The famous lines of book VI, 847 ff., 
give a splendid opportunity to discuss Rome’s service 
to civilization, and Vergil’s idea of it. 

It will probably be found best to take up detailed 
matters of content in the recitation period after the 
translation and grammar work are done. During 
the translation only enough explanation should be ask- 
ed for and given as to make the translation intelligible. 
It would be fatal, for example, to stop over every 
name in Vergil VI, 756 ff., the long list of Roman 
heroes, or in IV Catilina 10, which we were examin- 


ing. The general statement that these men were great 
Romans is enough to make the sense of the passage 
clear. Then, the reading done, it is possible to go 
back and explain the details. But not all the details! 
Let us note here at the end that this whole problem 
of the content work calls always for a discriminating 
selection of matters of importance and of interest 
which alone should be stressed. Others should be 
passed over with a word; many should be passed over 
in silence. Read these three lines of the Vergil pass- 
age last mentioned: “These men will build for you 
Nomentum, and Gabii, and the city of Fidenae ; these 
men will rear the Collatine citadels on the mountains, 
and Pometii, and Castrum Inui, and Bola, and Cora.” 
Let the class know that these were ‘places in Italy 
near Rome; let them understand Vergil’s general pur- 
pose in mentioning them, and enough is done. 


SURGEON-GENERAL BLUE WOULD CLEAN UP 
CIVIL COMMUNITIES 

A$ a result of wide-spread ignorance and misin- 

formation, many boys who were in our public 
schools a few years ago and who are now in the army 
or navy are incapacitated for service because of vene- 
real disease. For the six months ending December 31, 
1917, there were in the entire U. S. Army over 45,000 
cases of venereal disease. This was more than one- 
third of all the cases of disease reported during that 
period. Since a very large majority of these cases 
were contracted before the men reached camps, these 
facts clearly prove the great need of cleaning up civil 
communities. 

One of the best ways of cleaning up civil commun- 
ities is through the schools, but it must be admitted 
that very few teachers are now competent to teach the 
facts of sex to elementary and high school pupils. It 
would be most undesirable to urge or even permit 
The difficulties 
inherent in sex education make it mandatory that the 
problem be attacked scientifically by trained specialists. 

Under the supervision of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the National Bureau of Education it is 
proposed to assist competent teachers correlate sex 
education with certain existing studies. 
plish thiss end the U. S. Government has recently 
passed a bill providing for an appropriation of 
$300,000. In harmony with this movement the last 
N. E. A. Convention took very definite steps to fur- 
ther this project—Rupert Surgeon-General, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


most teachers to present this subject. 
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JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSTON 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


OO late for an appropriate article to be pre- 
pared for our last issue came the sad news of 
the death in France of Dr. Joseph Henry John- 
ston, Assistant Professor of School Administration 
in the School of Education of the University of North 
Carolina. The accompanying collection of orders, 


JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSTON 


letters, resolutions and appreciations evidence the high 
esteem in which our professional friend and brother 
was held by those who knew him best. 


COPY OF GENERAL ORDERS 
Heapguarters, 322Np INFANTRY, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces, 
16th October, 1918. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
No. 20.S. 

1. In the death of Ist Lieut. Joseph H. Johnston, who was 
killed by machine gun fire on October 15, 1918, while valiantly 
leading a patrol behind the enemy lines, the 322nd Infantry 
has lost one of its most cultured and lovable officers. Lieut. 
Johnston has been with the Regiment since its inception on 
August 31st, 1917; and throughout his connection with the 
organization he has impressed all with his generous and 
kindly nature, his quiet gentlemanly bearing toward his men 
and his fellow officers, and the highest sense of loyalty and 
duty which invariably characterized his conduct at all times. 


2. Those of us who have long been associated intimately 
w:th Lieut. Johnston shall miss a brother officer, but we will 
cherish his memory and keep before us the fine spirit with 
which he made his last great sacrifice as a lasting incentive 
to the performance of our duty. Truly that “Courage, obe- 
dience and loyalty” which this Division holds always before 
its members as high soldierly qualities were amply exempli- 
fied in the life and death of our comrade. 

By Orpver or CoLoneL RICHARDSON : 
Frank W. STEVENS, 
Captain, 322 Infantry, 
Adjutant. 


COMMANDING OFFICER’S LETTER TO LIEUTENANT 
JOHNSTON’S MOTHER 


France, Oct. 20, 1918. 
Mrs. C. W. Johnston, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dear Mrs. JOHNSTON: 

As the immediate commanding officer of Lieut. Joseph H. 
Johnston, it becomes my sad duty and privilege to write you 
personally of the circumstances of his death, notice of which 
has been officially forwarded to you. 

I am enclosing to you a copy of General Orders which will 
indicate to you the esteem in which our comrade was held 
by the officers and men of his command. 

Lieut. Johnston died in the performance of a duty with his 
face towards the enemy and in the enemies’ territory. He was 
shot from a concealed enemy position while on a patrol to 
gain contact with the enemy as ordered by higher authority, 
and died within a few minutes in the arms of two of his men 
who stayed with him to the end. 

I realize, Mrs. Johnston, that my clumsy efforts fall far 
short of being the consolation that is in my heart to extend 
to you in this, your great sacrifice. On the other hand you 
may well feel wonderfully proud of being able to give to the 
world’s salvation, in the human sense, such a son. 

I trust that some day I may have the privilege of meeting 
you in person, if I am spared after the work has been fin- 
ished over here, and telling you what a privilege has been 
mine in having known your son. 

My home is in Wilmington, N. C., where live my wife, 
three children and my mother. I feel that Lieut. Johnston 
died to make the world a fit place for them to live in and I 
have so written them. 

* * * * * 


I am mighty sorry that I couldn’t say something that 
would lessen your sorrow, but words at such a time are poor 
consolation for so great a loss. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LoucHLIN,* 
Capt. 322 Inf. 
U.S. A. 


* Capt. Loughlin was recently reported in the casualty list 
as killed in action. 
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RESOLUTIONS BY THE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 


Lieutenant Joseph Henry Johnston, born near Chapel Hill, 
N. C., July 25, 1889. 

Killed in action, in the Argonne sector, October 15, 1918, 
while under orders leading his patrol in enemy territory in 
question of information. 

A. B. University of North Carolina, 1910. 

A. M. University of North Carolina, 1914. 

Ph. D. University of Illinois, 1916, 

Assistant Professor of School Administration in the School 
of Education of the University of North Carolina, 1916-1918. 

A gentleman by nature, a teacher by profession, an em- 
pirical student of educational questions, he was successfully 
entering upon a lifetime of service in the educational develop- 
ment of the State, when he left all to volunteer in the United 
States Army in defense of human liberty. 

Resolved that, 

In his death the University of North Carolina suffers the 
loss of a genial co-laborer, an effective student of educational 
problems, and a teacher of vision and power. 

M. C. S. Noste, 
L. A. WUILLIAMs, 
W. W. RANKIN, 


December 3, 1918. Committee. 


LETTER TO MRS. CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON FROM A 
FRIEND IN NEBRASKA 
Dear Mrs. JOHNSTON: 


We were terribly shocked and grieved to see in yesterday’s 


list of those killed in action the name of Joseph Henry 


Johnston. In these terrible times we have almost reached 
the point of insensibility to suffering and sorrow and loss of 
precious life, but we are always utterly unprepared to hear 
that one so fine and good has been taken. 

Next to his brother and mine, Henry Johnston was one of 
the very finest and most capable men I have ever known. His 
death is an irreparable loss to faculty, to education and to 
his friends. I had hoped that he might be spared to carry 
forward in education the spirit and ideals of your husband. 

We know what a crushing blow this is to you. Would 
there was one word of comfort we could utter. We can only 
tell you that you have our deepest sympathy. Our hearts go 
out to you. 

As for Henry Johns‘on we know he was glad to die for his 
country and her glorious ideals of liberty and law. 
glory is in such as he. 

We know now, after a year and a half of war, more fully 
the price of our free institutions. 

It is difficult for me to restrain my hate for a nation that 
has caused so much suffering in the world and destroyed so 


America’s 


much that was beautiful. 

Lellia did not know Henry Johnston personally but knew 
him through me. We have thought of you continuously since 
we heard of his death. Again I can only say that we suffer 
with you and for you. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Jesse H. New 

Lincoln, Nebraska, November 16, 1918. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Epitor Inuinr: To the list of University men who have died 
for their country was added a few weeks ago the name of 
Dr. Joseph Henry Johnston. A Bachelor of Arts of the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, Dr. Johnston entered our Gradu- 
ate School as a candidate for the doctor’s degree in Educa- 
tion. After having successfully completed his course, he was 
appointed to a professorship in his Alma Mater, where he 
began a career that was full of usefulness and bright with 
promise. 

Then came the war. Without hesitation Johnston entered 
an officers’ reserve camp and in due course won his commis- 
sion. Last spring he went to England; in short order he was 
transferred to France; and this fall he was killed in action 
during the hard fighting in the Argonne. The circle of his 
years was small but the line was drawn firm and true. 

If Johnston had been an American exception, I think I 
could be less thankful for his life and less proud of his death. 
But the test which our young manhood has stood during the 
last year proves him to have been the rule. A Southern boy, 
accustomed to the social ways of the South, he might have 
been hailed as brother by any good son of New England or 
of the West; for he was of indubitable American breed in 
his honest persuasions, his simple convictions, and his. unas- 
suming idealism. Behind his gentle and considerate man- 
ners lay the sense of duty and the iron will upon which our 
American institutions and our American traditions are 
founded. He was a fit man to take passage on the returning 
Mayflower—to borrow a happy thought from Gilbert Murray 
—and to serve as a comrade in arms with the countrymen of 
Lafayette. Now he rests in the soil of France. And we, 
insofar as we are true Americans, are the fortunate heirs and 
the responsible trustees of the laurels that he and such as he 
have won.—H. S. V. Jones. 


AN APPRECIATION 

Lieutenant Joseph Henry Johnston, A. B. 1910, 
A. M. 1914, Ph. D. (University of Illinois) 1916, who 
was killed in action in the Argonne on October 15th, 
1918, was born in Orange County, July 25th, 1889. 
He was the son of C. W., and Agnes Hughes John- 
ston, one of nine children. He came to the Univer- 
sity as Assistant Professor of School Administration 
in September, 1916, and was given a leave of absence 
at his request in the spring of 1917 that he might offer 
his services to his country as a volunteer. 

He entered the Oglethorpe first Officers’ Training 
Camp (from which he graduated) in May, 1917, and 
was commissioned as First Lieutenant on August 17th 
of that same year. He was a member of the Officers’ 
Reserve and rendered his first service at Camp Jack- 
son, S. C., from which position he was moved to 
Camp Sevier, S. C. 

A member of the 322nd Regiment, 81st Division 
(Stonewall) since its inception, August 31st, 1917, he 
was sent to France as an officer in the Intelligence 
Corps of that Division. Stationed in the Argonne, 


he died in enemy territory while under orders leading 
his patrol. 

Dr. Johnston was a loyal son of the University, 
thinking first and always of her prosperity and her 
He left to the University 


opportunities for service. 
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Library, by his will, his collection of professional 
books and papers. He served Alma Mater while a 
member of the Faculty with zeal and devotion. Ever 
an earnest student and courteous gentleman, he is re- 
membered as a type of the best of Carolina’s sons. 
Those of us who were associated in our work with 
Henry Johnston had the highest sort of regard for his 
scholarly attitude, intellectual keenness, professional 
enthusiasm, and unswerving devotion to principle. At 
the time of his enlistment he was engaged upon a se- 
ries of studies by which he was hoping to establish 
some usable sort of scale by which to measure teaching 


efficiency in the classroom. And yet, while he was one 
who found great and unceasing joy in his strictly pro- 
fessional labors, he was never too busy or too much 
engrossed in his own problems to respond with help- 
fulness and encouragement to calls for aid from any 
quarter. A loyal and devoted member of the teaching 
profession, he was a lover of men, and, in proof of 
that love, he paid the supreme price as a guarantee of 
freedom and right to generations yet unborn. The 
profession has lost a worthy and valuable comrade, 
the University-a worthy and devoted son, and all of 
us a loyal, lovable, stimulating friend. 


THE OUTRAGEOUS ACTION OF A SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
The University of North Carolina 


HAVE often thought that it is a difficult matter 
to find the right kind of man to place on the 
school committee. The committee has so much 
power that it is always an experiment when you place 
Sometimes I have thought that a bach- 


elor, with no close kin but with some education and a 


a man on it. 


great deal of business experience, is fine material out 
of which to make a good member of a school commit- 
tee. I am almost of the opinion that one who active- 
ly seeks membership on the committee ought not to 
be appointed, because I cannot keep from believing 
that he wants to get on the committee just to grind 
an axe of some kind. 

But all this is not directly concerned with the high- 
handed act of a school committee here in North Caro- 
lina which ought to be exposed and condemned. 


A certain little North Carolina town was badly in° 


need of a good man to take charge of its public school. 
It had never had a teacher of the force and power 
necessary to build up such a school as the people 
needed and desired. 

By good luck they heard of a young teacher of ex- 
perience, education, and gentle breeding. He was in- 
vited to the town and asked to take charge of the 
After careful investigation and conference 
with the committee and association with many of the 
leading citizens, he accepted the position and went to 
his work with the enthusiasm of a young teacher bent 
And 
The school was crowded in a few 


school. 


on following his profession to certain success. 
he did succeed. 


days, and for years it opened with an increased en- 
rollment on the first day of each succeeding year. 

The people were delighted and were proud of their 
The mothers and the fathers rejoiced at the 
fact that their children were no longer growing up in 
ignorance. 


school. 


The young man at the head of the school was de- 
lighted too and was very proud of his success; he 
worked harder and harder each day to build up the 
best public school in North Carolina. 

So well did he succeed, and so pleased were the pa- 
trons, that a special tax was allowed for the support 
of the school; and the citizens of the town went down 
into their pockets and liberally subscribed to a fund 
for the erection of a large and commodious school 
building of which the whole town was _ naturally 
very proud. 

When a special tax is laid on anything for school 
purposes, you may be sure that the people are in 
earnest ; and when the citizens subscribe money enough 
in a “lump sum” to build “a large and commodious” 
schoolhouse, the man at the head of their school, be- 
yond all question, is the man of the town. 

And this young man was in fact the man of the 
town. He was a general favorite, and deserved to be, 
for no teacher ever labored more faithfully than he. 

He was a model citizen and a Christian gentleman. 
Many times during the absence of the minister he 
would take his place and hold layman’s service for the 
congregation. The town was happy and felt like its 
educational future was sure and full of promise. 

But the children of that town had always been al- 
lowed to do as they pleased; and this being so, you 
know what followed. 

The young man at the head of the school had to 
resort to penalties of some kind to enforce discipline, 
and when penalties failed the offenders were dis- 
missed from school. This was all right and proper 
until one day he had to discipline the child of a mem- 
ber of the committee. Think of that! He had dis- 
ciplined other children before but now he disciplined 
the child of a committeeman. He had now put his 
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correcting hand on the wrong child, and trouble began. 
He was summoned before the school committee and 
rudely dismissed, the dismissal to take effect at the 
end of the session. And worse still, his humiliation 
was made the deeper by their offering the position of 
superintendent to his assistant. But this young assist- 
tant, to his honor be it said, declined to accept, and I 
now make this public mention of his action as a kind 
of monument to his memory. When the committee’s 
action became known, the whole town was aroused, 
and the head of the school and the school committee 
were the subject of many a heated controversy. On 
street corners, in the barber shop, at the postoffice, in 
the stores, at the homes, and everywhere in town the 
people talked about this school trouble. The women 
talked it too, and, like the men, took sides one way or 
the other. Those whose children had been disciplined, 
with a few honorable exceptions, took sides with the 
committee. Fully nine-tenths of the population were 
in favor of the teacher, but the committee knew its 
power and stubbornly used it, and refused to heed pe- 
titions, or to rescind its action. 

Could there have been a referendum, the people 
would have overwhelmingly dismissed the committee 
and retained the teacher. But the committee, domi- 


nated by one man, refused to yield and the teacher. 


had to go. 

That summer, the day after the school closed, as the 
teacher was walking the streets of the little town he 
began to run over the incidents in his life since coming 
there to teach. His first visit to the town, the promise 
of loyal support by the committee, the encouraging 
words of the citizens, the increasing enrollment from 
year to year, the tax money to help the school along, 
and then the generous gifts of the people that made 
possible “the large and commodious” schoolhouse in 
recognition of his successful career,—all these came 
back to him with saddening and mocking reality ; and 
then, coming to himself, he saw just across the way 
the building of which he and the townspeople had 
been so proud. 

It was a bitter moment for him as he looked at it 
for the last time, went to his boarding place, and left 
town the next day, never to return. 

All this trouble and breaking up of a successful 
school were due to the selfishness and personal spite 
of one man who dominated a school committee. 
Maybe the reader thinks he knows the town in spite 
of slight changes and colorings I have given the story 
in order to hold back the name. Did you ever know 
anything like this to happen in a North Carolina town 
in recent years? This particular case happened in 
New Bern nearly one hundred and fifty years ago! 


The reader is referred to North Carolina Colonial 
Records, Vol. IX, pages two hundred and thirty-eight 
to two hundred and forty-three. 


BRITISH OPINION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


N August, 1916, the then prime minister of Great 

Britain, Mr. Asquith, appointed a committee of dis- 
tinguished men to inquire into the position of modern 
languages in the educational system of the British 
nation. The report of this committee, which has re- 
cently been made public, will occupy a large place in 
the literature dealing with modern-language study. 
3eing so exhaustive and thorough in its treatment of 
the problem at hand, it will give an impetus to the 
“modern-side” thought of British education and will 
stimulate immeasurably the educators of not only the 
United States but also of the world at large as they 
come to devise plans for educational readjustment now 
that the war is over. 

To French the report gives first place as an influ- 
ence shaping modern civilization, and in particular as 
affecting Great Britain. It uses these words: “French 
is by far the most important language in the history of 
modern civilization. From every point of 
view French is, for us, above all, the most important 
of living tongues.” 

English literature as an art the report considers to 
be without a peer among modern languages. 

The attitude toward German as a modern language 
is interesting and significant. So far as English- 
speaking peoples are concerned, “after the war the 


‘importance of German must correspond with the im- 


portance of Germany. If Germany after the war is 
still enterprising, industrious, highly organized, form- 
idable no less in trade than in arms, we cannot afford 
to neglect her or ignore her for a moment; we cannot 
leave any of her activities unstudied. The knowledge 
of Germany by specialists will not suffice; it must be 
widespread throughout the people.” 

Coming back to it again from another angle, the 
committee says: “It is of essential importance to the 
Nation that the study of the German language should 
be not only maintained, but extended.” 

If this committee, after its thorough and extended 
study of the question seems so sure of its ground as 
concerns the modern languages is it not wisdom for 
us here in the United States to look well to our ele- 
mentary and secondary programs of study and see 
that they contain a sufficient and well-chosen group 
of topics related to the lives, customs, and languages 
of modern European peoples ?—L. A. W. 
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SOME RULING FORCES IN MODERN HISTORY 
THIRD ARTICLE: NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY, 1850-1914 


By H. M. WAGSTAFF, Ph. D. 
Professor of European History, The University of North Carolina 


maturity among the most important groups of 

people in Europe. In Great Britain the princi- 
ple was safe past question, Ireland’s position as a 
submerged group in the British Isles only emphasizing 
the national consciousness of the dominant English. 
Interest therefore slowly awakened again, after the 
failure of the Chartist movement in 1850, in the fur- 
ther evolution of democracy. The leaders of the dom- 
inant middle class had closed their ears to democracy’s 
demands until the memory of Chartism was dulled. 
But the death of Palmerston in 1865 marks the begin- 
ning of the swing of the national mind toward an hon- 
est application of political democracy. The Reform Bill 
of 1867, a gift of the Conservatives led by Disraeli, 
was an advance forward that made the Bill of 1884-85 
inevitable. The latter measure ushered in universal 
suffrage and was the proof the Liberals offered, under 
Gladstone’s guidance, that they were the real cham- 
pions of democracy. Thereafter, of course, no party 
could be safe that did not endorse the ideal. 


. FTER 1850 nationalism swiftly ripened to 


In the meantime France, in the role of pace-maker 
for Europe, had removed the emphasis from de- 
mocracy in 1851 and placed it upon nationalism. She 
signalized this by her submission to Louis Napoleon’s 
coup détat by which in that year he subverted the 
Second Republic and set up the Second Empire. Craft- 
ily playing upon the Napoleonic cult in which France 
was indulging her emotions during the past decade, 
this shadow of the Great Napoleon lulled Frenchmen 
into believing, at least temporarily, that he embodied 
the ideal of French unity for a glorious destiny. This 
destiny, he claimed, was promised by the First Re- 
public, all but achieved by the First Empire, and now 
to be realized by uniting the inspiration from both. 
Imagination pictured France casting off her uncer- 
tainty, returning to her true self, erect, strong, mas- 
terful, speaking with high authority among the na- 
tions, commanding the deference of all.- Great tra- 
ditions must compel a greater future, and France must 
fulfill her mission in leadership. Unquestionably the 
nationalistic impulse, fired to white-heat, accounts for 
France’s acceptance for twenty years of this idol with 
feet of clay, this Third Napoleon who promised so 
prodigally, performed so craftily, and in the end fail- 
ed so signally. 


Yet all Frenchmen were not beguiled during these 


twenty years. The Republican Liberals furnished an 
irreconcilable element whom Napoleon III must needs 
watch carefully all the days of his shifty reign. His 
half-successes they caricatured, his failures they 
pictured with pitiless truth. In the fear of popular 
second thought in respect to his title he gave lip-ser- 
vice to democracy but denied its essence. Hence he 
was necessarily committed to an over-stress of na- 
tionalism as the only alternative for bulwarking his 
throne. In two of the four most notable of the national 
projects he measurably succeeded and thereby stirred 
the majority of Frenchmen to patriotic fervor. These 
were his intervention against Russia! in 1854-56, and 
his intervention against Austria in behalf of Sardinia 
and Italian nationalism in 1859. Though he drew 
back in the latter action before his contract with Sar- 
dinia was no more then half completed, nevertheless 
he had unleashed a force in Italy that thereafter dared 
to press her nationalistic movement to a conclusion. 
The two other acts of Napoleon, designed also to flat- 
ter patriotic nationalism, by illustrating its might to 
Frenchmen, was the Mexican Venture of 1862-67 and 
the war with Prussia in 1870. Both were failures, and 
the last overturned his throne. But had they suc- 
ceeded, especially the last, the spirit of nationalism 
they invoked would have carried both Napoleon III 
and France on to efforts of still greater self-expres- 
sion. 

Napoleon III’s intervention against Austrian domi- 
nance in the Italian peninsula in 1859 served as a re- 
solvent of the vexed question of Italian nationalism 
which, in its immediate definition, meant Italian unity. 
Mazzini, the prophet of nationalism in Italy, had for 
a full quarter of a century past been inculcating the 
doctrine of democracy as the means of driving out 
Austria and achieving unity for his countrymen. His 
ideal and aim was a democratic republic. The society, 
“Young Italy,” founded by him in 1831, was to serve 
as the motive force, and ever-recurring revolution was 
to be its weapon. 

This persistent idealist stirred all Italy to fervent 
patriotism, his influence reaching high-tide in the revo- 
lutionary year 1848-49 in the temporary establishment 


*In the Crimean War, Russia undertook to scare Turkey, 
threatening her dismemberment. England and France came 
to Turkey’s rescue, being joined by Sardinia, whom Cavour 
had moved to action as a part of his plan in Italian unifica- 
tion. See below. 
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of the Roman Republic in the Papal States. Austria, 
as we have seen, though shaken in all her parts by the 
general wave of nationalism and democracy, had not 
only righted her own house without vital loss, but had 
succeeded in riveting her yoke anew upon the neck of 
Italy. Therefore it was apparent that the hand of 
a practicalist was necessary to guide Italian national- 
ism to a successful issue. 

This need was supplied by Cavour, the statesman 
of Italian unification. Shaping the liberal energies of 
Italy that had been so prodigally wasted until now, 
Cavour directed them to the support of the Kingdom 
of Sardinia as the hope of Italian liberation, unity, 
and democracy. This little state in Northern Italy, 
ruled by the House of Savoy, had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1848 and was the one po- 
litical entity in the peninsula that had shown some 
self-respect, particularly in resentment of Austrian 
dominance in Italian affairs. It had stood forth 
against Austria in 1848-49 only to be defeated in the 
battles of Custozza and Novara. But she held to her 
constitution despite her defeat, thus proving her 
loyalty to liberalism. On this account Sardinia be- 
came a rallying point for Italian patriotism. In 1850 
her king, Victor Emmanuel II, called Cavour to the 
task that confronted his state. 


Cavour understood the necessary conditions of suc- 


cess in his task. He first of all proceeded to regen- 
erate his own state in an economic sense. He then 
re-organized her finances and created a modern army. 
In 1855 he joined England and France in war on 
Russia in the Crimea, thus securing a seat for himself 
at the peace table in Paris in 1856. Here he called 
Europe’s attention to Austria as an obstacle to Italy’s 
just aspirations toward unity and liberty. In 1858, by 
a secret agreement, he induced Napoleon III to unite 
with Sardinia in war on Austria for the liberation of 
Venitia and Lombardy, both directly owned by Austria 
and ruled as a Viceroyalty. The war was fought in 
1859, and though Napeoleon III drew out after Lom- 
bardy alone was freed, the unification movement in 
Italy now broke all restraint. Lombardy had been an- 
nexed to Sardinia at the withdrawal of France. In 
the following year Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the 
Romagna united with her by popular vote. Coinci- 
dently Garibaldi executed his dramatic exploit of 
overthrowing the Bourbon power? in Southern Italy 
and held the country in pledge for Victor Emmanuel. 
Cavour now sent his king south and to annex Umbria 


*This was the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, composed of 
the Island of Sicily and Naples on the mainland, and ruled by 
a branch of the Spanish Bourbons. It was bound to Austria 
by treaty in such a way as to make it a virtual dependence 
on that power. 


and the Marches (two of the Pope’s provinces) on his 
way to join Garibaldi in Naples. Thus the “King- 
dom of Italy” was ready to be proclaimed in Febru- 
ary, 1861, and included all Italy except Venetia and 
Peter’s Patrimony, the latter a narrow district con- 
taining Rome.* Venetia was acquired in 1866 by 
Italy’s joining Prussia in the latter’s successful war 
on Austria. Rome was taken over in 1870 when its 
French garrison was recalled to France during the 
Franco-Prussian war. A false boundary, drawn to 
the disadvantage of Italy by Bismarck when Venetia 
was ceded, still left a residue of Italian population un- 
der Austrian rule. This even so slight contravention 
of the principle of nationality was to have moment- 
ous consequences, bearing bitter fruit to both Austria 
and Germany.‘ 

Just as the Kingdom of Italy came into being under 
the double propulsion of democracy and nationalism, 
the Germanies were entering the decade wherein the 
recent German Empire was to be born. William I, 
King of Prussia, and his great minister, Bismarck, 
were to use their state to the same end in German af- 
fairs as had Victor Emmanuel and Cavour used theirs 
in Italy. But with this great difference: Sardinia in- 
voked the spirit of democracy in the task of national- 
izing Italy, the result being a democratic monarchy in 
which she merged herself; Prussia remained an au- 
tocracy, championed German nationalism as such, and 
accomplished her end without an appeal to the liberal 
spirit of democracy. 

German nationalism, achieved by Prussia’s war 
against Austria in 1866, and that against France in 
1870, created the most powerful European state of 
modern times. This power was the direct result of 
the co-ordinated energies of a greatly endowed people 
guided by an efficient autocracy. The inspiration gath- 
ered by the German people from the successful launch- 
ing of the German Empire in 1861 was to carry them 
on to mighty efforts to play a high role in history. It 
is conceivable that these efforts would not have be- 
come the despair and fear of the rest of the world had 
it not in last analysis been based on irresponsible au- 
tocracy. To be sure this autocracy commended the 
support of the majority will, because it was efficient 
and strong, and so raised their new-born nation to a 
position and power in the world’s affairs to which 
German imagination had not before ever accustomed 
itself. There are numerous instances in history of 
autocratic authority guiding a people’s energies to a 


*The French were garrisoning Rome since 1848 as a result 
of French Catholic demand that the Pope should be protected 
in his temporal sovereignty. 

*It kept the “Italia Irredenta” question alive and largely 
accounts for Italy’s joining the Entente Powers in 1915. 
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high success, but no instance where it has guided 
them to failure without reaction against such author- 
ity that oftener than not proved its doom. At least 
this has proved true since the French Revolution gave 
rise to the modern concept of popular sovereignty, 
and therefore popular responsibility. In a democracy 
a whole people may blunder—they often do—but there 
is no scapegoat ; the whole people must accept its pen- 
alty and correct its error. And it is likely to do this, 
and profit by the experience. Moreover, it is not so 
likely to enter upon a wrong course as an autocracy, 
because in the present stage of political and social evo- 
lution the wisdom of all the people, acting through re- 
sponsible government, is greater than the wisdom of 
any autocracy, however closely identified its interests 
may be with that of the people it leads. Democracy 
as a principle of government possesses a vitality and 
resiliency, therefore, that enables it to absorb the 
shock of a failure and stabilize it in success. Au- 
tocracy is likely to become unbalanced in success and 
topple over under failure. 


POEMS OF PATRIOTISM AND THE 
LESSONS THEY TEACH 


III. TO AMERICA 
By ALFRED AUSTIN (1835-1913) 


Holding to a strict definition of patriotism as love of 
one’s country, there may be those who do not regard this 
as a poem of patriotism. But from the larger view-point 
it will be seen that it is a poem really of the higher pa- 
triotism, reflecting as it does not only the poet’s deeper 
love of his native land, England, but even a more abid- 
ing devotion to the higher ideals of Anglo-Saxon peoples 
everywhere, in America as well as in England. 

In the light of the world war and of present momentous 
world events, we deem it appropriate to reproduce the poem 
at this time since the dream of the poet has found ful- 
fillment. Teachers would do well to have their high school 
pupils memorize it. Attention should be called to two or 
three articles that may be read to advantage in connection 
with it. In the November and December numbers of the 
JourNAL we carried a contribution by Mr. Arthur John- 
ston on “Some Misunderstood Aspects of Anglo-American 
Relations” which will serve as a good background for the 
study of the poem. Mr. H. H. Powers’s little book, 
“America and Britain,” reviewed in this number of the 
JourNAL, will serve admirably for this purpose. We must also 
call attention to the fine production “A Virginian in Surry,” 
which was contributed to the London Times by one of our 
own state poets, Dr. Benjamin Sledd, of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, in which this bit of prophecy is found: 

“Comes ever England’s hour of woe, 


Her children hear beyond the main; 
The Mother will not call in vain.” 


Dr. Sledd’s poem was reproduced in the Wake Forest 
Student for November, 1914. 

The writer recalls very distinctly an address bearing on 
this theme delivered before the students of the University 


of North Carolina in March, 1899, by the late Dr. Walter 
H. Page, recent Ambassador to England. His subject was, 
“The Greater Republic.” In the course of his address he 
spoke somewhat as follows (I paraphrase from memory): 
“Young gentlemen, there will never be another war be- 
tween England and America. Do not be deceived or dis- 
turbed by the jingo press. Blood is thicker than water. 
If ever there should come another great war and England 
should need America’s aid, she will have it; and if, on the 
other hand, America should need England’s aid, she will 
have it.” Following the rumblings and the mutterings that 
had so shortly preceded this, the speaker’s declaration came 
as a surprise to many, if not most, of the students who 
heard it; and it created considerable discussion. It is in- 
teresting to note how his prophecy has found fulfillment 
in the World War. 

Alfred Austin was an English poet, critic and journalist. 
He was born near Leeds in 1835 and died in 1913. He was 
made poet-laureate of England in 1896, succeeding Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, who died in 1894.—N. W. W. 


TO AMERICA* 


What is the voice I hear 
On the winds of the western sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear 
And say what the voice may be. 
’Tis a proud free people calling loud to a people proud and 
free. 


And it says to them: “Kinsmen, hail! 
We severed have been too long. 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of an ancient wrong— 
And our friendship last long as our love doth and be stronger 
than death is strong.” 


Answer them, sons of the self-same race, 
And blood of the self-same clan; 
Let us speak with each other face to face 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each other as none but free men 
can. 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, Thistle, and Rose, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner unfurl with these— 
A message to friends and foes 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen and wherever the war- 
wind blows— 


A message to bond and thrall to wake, 
For wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake 
And his menace be void and vain; 
For you are lords of a strong land and we are lords of the 
main. 


Yes, this is the voice of the bluff March gale; 
We severed have been too long, 
But now we have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of an acient wrong— 
And our friendship last long as love doth last and stronger 
than death is strong. 


*Reproduced from “Poems Every Child Should Know,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New Year Greetings to one and all. 


May 1919 deal 


gently with you. 


Here’s Superintendent Brooks. 


May you live long and fulfill the State’s highest expec- 


congratulations, 


tations of you. 


And to you, Dr. Joyner: May your ways be ways. 


of pleasantness and all your paths be peace. 


Wonder what they'll do with the stereotyped line 
when commencement season rolls around this year: 
“Best year in the history of the institution!” 


We 


raise the question merely apropos of some recent 


Why is the University presidency, anyway? 
opinions as to what constitutes fitness for it. 


Gentlemen of the Legislature: Can’t you make the 
salary of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion commensurate with the dignity and importance 
of the great office he holds? 


setter go slow on running school six days a week. 
Think of the two reasons why you should and the 
ten why you should not! 


cAn Off Year for the Schools 


The necessary suspension of the schools for so long 
a time while the epidemic of influenza was making its 
ravages has brought the schools face to face with 
conditions that are indeed embarrassing. A few of 
the high schools were able to run from six to eight 
weeks before the holidays; most of them ran from 


four to six weeks only; and some cf them did not 
open their doors at all. In obedience to the instruc- 
tions of State Superintendent Joyner most of the 
high schools paid the salaries of their teachers straight 
on during the period of suspension. It seems that 
only a few did not. And so it happens that the high 
schools—most of them, at least, even if there should 
be no recurrence of the epidemic—will be able to run, 
for the current school year which ends June 30th 
next, for only about two-thirds or three-fourths of 
their usual length of time. No school need look upon 
its case as exceptional, for the conditions are general. 
The situation is one that must be accepted as it is, and 
the schools will have to face it and meet it is best they 
can. It will be well, however, if the high schools and 
the colleges in each state can agree upon a common 
plan of procedure for the remainder of the year. A 
number of the questions that arise are equally import- 
ant for both the secondary schools and the colleges. 

Some of the questions that are most frequently 
put are: 

1. Will the State high schools be required to make 
up the time lost, or lose their State apportionments ? 

2. Will this loss of time jeopardize the standing of 
accredited schools? 

3. What are the colleges going to do about granting 
admission credits in 1919 to high school graduates 
whose work has been so seriously interrupted this 
year? 

The first of these questions can be answered defin- 
The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has authorized the State Inspector of High 
Schools to say, on account of these unusual condi- 
tions, the necessary shortening of the actual term of 
high schools receiving State aid will not operate to 
cause a withdrawal of State aid if the schools paid 
the salaries of their teachers during the period of en- 
forced suspension; but schools that did not pay the 
salaries of teachers during the period of suspension 
will be required to run for an actual term of at least 
seven months, as required by the high school law, in 
order to be eligible to receive State aid this year. 


itely now. 


Definite answers to the second and third questions 
cannot be given at this time for the reason that no 
one is authorized to say just what will be done or can 
be done. We hope to be able to answer both questions 
definitely in our February number. The Commission 
on Accredited Schools of the Southern States which 
meets in Nashville, Tenn., January 9th and 10th will 
answer the second question. The Commission will, of. 
course, take a sane view of the matter and will no 
doubt formulate an answer that will be acceptable to 
the schools concerned. The third question must be an- 
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swered by each institution individually unless a com- 
mon plan can be agreed upon in conference by repre- 
sentatives of the colleges in each state. Such a con- 
ference of high school and college men has been called 
by the University to assemble at Chapel Hill January 
6-7 to consider a common plan of action for North 
Carolina. Just as soon as it can be determined what 
is the wisest course as a temporary emergency meas- 
ure for the good of all concerned due notice will be 
given all high schools of the State—N. W. W. 


Soldiers of Freedom as Teachers 


The boys are coming back! And every industry, 
and every profession, and every calling should be 
ready to receive them with open arms. Particularly is 
this true of the schools. In the next few months 
places will be found for them—that is, they will find 
places for themselves—and we are wondering how 
many short-sighted, tight-fisted school boards will re- 
fuse to welcome back into the service of the schools 
the young men who had taken up teaching as a profes- 
sion and were called from the class-rooms into the mil- 
itary service of their country. It is a far call from the 
quiet little schoolhouse in the valley to the blood- 
stained fields of France, but those who heard the call, 
obeyed it, and come back now will bring with them a 
a richness of experience, a breadth of vision, a more 
robust contact with the big world, and a firmer grasp 
of things really worth while in life that will quicken 
not only their own mental and spiritual lives but will 
vitalize their teaching with a deeper reality and will 
enrich it a thousand-fold. And how the returned 
soldier of freedom will appeal to the youth of the land 
as an instructor! (We have already seen this fact 
demonstrated.) What an asset such a teacher will be 
to the school! Good business, sound pedagogy, simple 
justice all demand that the soldiers who were once 
teachers be welcomed back. The teacher who an- 
swered the call of his country ought to find on his re- 
turn, if indeed he can be induced to return to teaching, 
that while he was away his place was not permanently 
filled. These men will be ready to render the same 
service for the schools at home that they rendered the 
world abroad—make them safe for democracy! Get 
ready, gentlemen, to take them back, not simply for 
their own sake, though that were sufficient reason why 
you should, but for the sake of the schools. They 
will not ask that you do it. The school board member 
that fails to see the point to this is suffering from 
moral or pedagogical astigmatism. The only hope for 
him is a simple operation that will relieve him of the 


responsibility of serving as the guardian of the com- 
munity’s educational interests. He needs a vacation 
which the community should grant him post-haste. 
Let’s welcome the boys back to the schools. —N.W.W. 


‘Dr. Joyner’s “Resignation 


To the educational forces of North Carolina, Dr. 
Joyner’s resignation as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction (Dec. 21), after seventeen years of dis- 
tinguished service, came as the greatest surprise of 
a decade, and it was received with the keenest regret, 
if not with a temporary feeling of depression. Those 
who have been so closely associated with him during 
his term of service—to the last son and daughter of 
them—will instinctively feel that a fine force has 
passed not only out of their own lives but out of the 
educational work of the State. By his superb human 
qualities, his sane statesmanship, and his wise leader- 
ship he long since won a place in the affections of the 
people of North Carolina occupied by no other citizen 
of the State; and wherever he goes, there will go with 
him, and abide with him, such a measure of love from 
his force of teachers and co-workers as has been ac- 
corded no other man of his generation. 

In accepting Dr. Joyner’s resignation, Governor 
Bickett voiced the sentiment of North Carolina in 
these fine words: “ you have made a noble 
and imperishable contribution to the intellectual and 
moral life of the State.’—N. W. W. 


‘Professor Brooks Appointed 


Immediately on receiving Dr. Joyner’s resignation, 
Governor Bickett appointed as his successor for the 
unexpired term Professor E. C. Brooks of Trinity 
College. The Governor’s appointment will receive the 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession of the 
State. Professor Brooks is a capable, energetic, and 
progressive educator of recognized ability. He has 
had long and successful experience with various 
phases of educational work, and he comes into the 
leadership of the State’s educational forces remark- 
ably well equipped for the duties of the high commis- 
sion with which he is thus signally honored. Super- 
intendent Brooks will receive the loyal support of the 
teachers and other school workers of the state, and 
we bespeak for him during his administration the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of all who are interested in ad- 
vancing the common cause of universal education. A 
sketch of Superintendent Brooks will appear in our 
February number.—N. W. W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


HE rules governing the prize essay contest con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American 
School Peace League are announced herewith. 

The Prizes —Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on 
one of the following subjects: 

1. Teaching the Idea of a League of Nations. Open 
to Seniors in Normal Schools. 

2. The Essential Foundations of a League of Na- 
tions. Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the best essays in both sets. 

Conditions of the Contest.—Essays must not exceed 
5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as 
desirable), and must be written, preferably in type- 
writing, on one side only of paper, 8x 10 inches, with 
a margin of at least one and one-fourth inches. Man- 
uscripts not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay, which should be accompanied by a letter giving 
the writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., not later than March 1, 1919. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the An- 
nual Meeting of the League in July, 1919. 

Information concerning literature on the subject 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

For the past two years, in view of the universal in- 
terest in international relations, many principals have 
introduced the contest as a part of the regular school 
work. This year we are asking the schools to incor- 
porate the essay contest into the regular work as part 
of our plan to co-operate with President Wilson in 
making a League of Nations an essential part of the 
Peace Settlement. Schools taking part in the contest 
are asked to send in their best essay, which will be 
submitted to the judges. 


RADICAL CHANGES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE TEACHING 


HAT the time has come for the Nation to make 
a more determined effort “to secure for a larger 
proportion of the people a serviceable amount of tech- 
and that science teach- 
ing in the secondary schools must be expanded and 


” 


nical and scientific training, 


radically changed are brought out in a report on 
“Science Teaching in Secondary Schools in the War 
Emergency,” just made public by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

The report says: 

The problem of producing competent scientific and 
technical workers in large numbers is immediate and 
urgent, and in the near future the need for such 
workers will be even greater than it is now. These 
workers include chemists, physicists, biologists, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, experts in sanitation, engineering, 
agriculture, and others, in whose training science is an 
essential and highly important part. 

The demand for scientific workers can be supplied 
only through appropriate science instruction given to 
larger numbers of students, and with a clearer and 
more constant recognition of the specific applications 
to the desired immediate military, industrial, social, 
community, and personal services to be given. So 
great is the demand likely to be that even the second- 
ary schools must adiust their courses and programs so 
as to augment national resources. Fortunately this 


. can be done by adopting generally the programs al- 


ready in use by some of the most progressive schools. 
The war emergency has served to give clarity and em- 
phasis to the movement already under way to make 
secondary courses in science contribute more constant- 
ly and effectively to practical needs. This practice 
should prevail in order that a large number of future 
citizens may be interested in science, attracted to con- 
tinued study, given appreciation of and respect for 
scientific processes, trained in the most useful phases 
of science, and thus enabled to become better citizens. 
* * * * * 

The general recommendations are as follows: 

1. Work in science, as in other subjects, at all times, 
and especially in war time, should be made to contrib- 
ute definitely to one or more of the following objec- 
tives: (1) Health of the individual and of the com- 
munity; (2) command of fundamental processes; 
(3) worthy home membership; (4) vocational guid- 
ance and preparation; (5) citizenship in a democracy ; 
(6) worthy use of leisure; (7) ethical character. In 
the present emergency items (1) and (4) should be 
particularly stressed. 

2. To encourage high school students to elect more 
work in science and at the same time to lay a founda- 
tion for a general appeal to science and its methods, 
every effort should be made to arouse a lively interest 
in science, particularly in grades 7 to 9. 
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3. In the present crisis training must be given for 
specific tasks, need for which has been created or 
made more emphatic by war conditions. Hence great 
and increasing emphasis must be laid on the applica- 
tions of science to those processes most necessary in 
winning the war. Indeed, such immediate and pur- 
poseful real problems constitute the best basis for 
education in science whether in war time or not. 

4. High schools are urged to provide science in- 
struction adequate in kind and amount to make pupils 
competent in fields of science and industry in which 
they are needed for national service. 

5. The schools should also undertake as a part of 
their duty the training of adults through night schools 
for tasks to which they are called by the national 
emergency. Wherever practicable, certainly in grades 
7 to 9, in junior high schools, and the first year of 
four-year high schools, the artificial separation of the 
sciences so that they are treated as separate subjects 
should be ignored for the greater end of interpreting 
the problems of daily life. In solving a problem ap- 
peal should be made to any science that will contribute 
to the problem in hand. 

Emphasis is laid upon the need for a much greater 
supply of science teachers, and methods of developing 
the supply are suggested. The report also gives sug- 
gested outlines for courses in general science, biology, 
physics and chemistry, with special reference to im- 
mediate war demands.—L. A. W. 


AN EPOCHAL ADDRESS 


PEAKING recently before the Association of Col- 

leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler de- 
livered an address that will mark high water in the 
flood of speeches and articles on the effect of the 
Great War on education. Teachers and students of 
educational problems will do well to secure the digest 
of this address which appeared in the N. Y. Times for 
Saturday, Nov. 30th, and ponder it well. 

After pointing out the falsity of the psychology and 
the crudity of the economic theory upon which Ger- 
many had built her civilization previous to the war, 
Dr. Butler goes on to set forth certain readjustments 
that must follow our educational thinking on after- 
the-war problems. 

For one thing ethics and economics must find a 
place in our teaching, and that, too, not as fine spun 
theories built up on a basis of false psychology and a 
blundering interpretation of human nature, but as 
great spiritual and material systems growing out of 
the actual conditions under which men live together 


in peace and prosperity. He said: “The war has 
taught the lesson that the proper place of efficiency is 
as the servant of a moral ideal, and that efficiency 
apart from a moral ideal is an evil and wicked instru- 
ment which in the end can accomplish only disaster.” 

To these two fundamental aspects of civilization 
which must have continuing and permanent signifi- 
cance he adds a third, politics, which he defines as the 
doctrine of reconciliation between ethics and eco- 
nomics and of living together in harmony and helpful- 
ness. This will involve a new type of civics teaching 
but one that is immediately and intimately related to 
the welfare, happiness and prosperity of men who live 
in close and daily contact. 

The old-time subjects of physiology and hygiene 
must take on the new meaning of public health. Pre- 
ventive medicine, rather than curative, must come to 
be the rule and the necessary measures for maintaining 


public health and preventing disease must be taught in | 


our schools and in our homes. Greater care than ever 
must be given to the saving of the individual life and 
that, too, the mental as well as physical. Individual 
capacities, tendencies, abilities will be searched out 
and due recognition given them as well as full oppor- 
tunity for development. 

Science will be taught, must be taught as applied to 
every day life and living. Instead of teaching science, 
that is, as if we are to develop a race of expert chem- 
ists, physicists, etc., we must come to teach human be- 
ings who are subject to biological, chemical, physical 
laws and who must know the applications of these laws 
if they are to live comfortably and happily under them. 

The teaching of modern languages, of history, of 
literature will equally have to go through a similar 
transformation. Of particular and striking signifi- 
cance is Dr. Butler’s statement concerning the teach- 
ing of English composition when he says: “The way 
to teach students how to write good English is to 
teach them to read good English.” Shades of our 
college teachers of English! Verily they will turn in 
their graves at such heresy! 

The meaning of Dr. Butler would seem to be that 
we must learn how to teach our students the way to 
live successfully and happily in this world and with 
one another. To that end every energy must be bent 
and every means taken. In the accomplishment of 
that end, doubtlessly, violence will be done to many of 
our old traditions about learning and “culture,” but 
it is the repetition of a truism to remark that things 
will never again be as they were before the war. So 
we must prepare ourselves for an educational revolu- 
tion and renaissance comparable only to the similar 
new birth of some hundreds of years ago.—L. A. W. 
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LIVE HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


} the New York Sunday Times for November 
24th, there appeared an interesting and suggestive 
article by Dean Thomas M. Balliet, of New York 
University School of Pedagogy, on “Live Subjects for 
High School Study.” It will repay every high school 
principal and teacher to get the article and read it 
entirely through. 

The fundamental principle of the discussion is 
found in his statement that: “We need to make far 
more provision not only for the preparation for citi- 
zenship of the illiterate immigrant, but also for the 
preparation for leadership in public thought of the 
educated native American.” 

To that end we must modify the course in high 
school civics in such ways that the students may 
learn fundamental principles governing matters con- 
cerned with the income tax, the inheritance tax, child 
- labor, women employment in industries, housing, 
transportation, the morals of business, etc. 

Such questions as he enumerates divide themselves 
into problems of economics, sociology, public health, 
public ethics, and applied science. These sound omin- 
ous as subjects of study -but when one considers the 
sort of material to be presented under each, one sees 


how essential these subjects are in the formation of - 


public opinion, and in a democracy the Government 
is controlled by public opinion. 

As Dr. Balliet says: “One of the highest duties of 
citizenship is to do clear thinking on the vital ques- 
tions which affect the public welfare, not only so that 
the citizen can vote intelligently upon them, but still 
more in order that he may help to create an intelligent 
sentiment that will deal wisely with them.”—L. A. W. 


THE REMEDIAL AND SANITARY QUALITY 
OF THE CLASSICS 
““TN this way,” said the professor, earnestly, “Ger- 
many has been living for fifty years with a closed 
mind. Oh, I grant you it was an active mind, scien- 
tific, laborious, immensely patient. But it Was an in- 
growing mind. Sure of its own superiority, it took 
no counsel with antiquity and scorned the advice of 
its neighbors. It was intent on producing something 
entirely new and all its own—a purely German 
Kultur, independent of the past and irresponsible to 
any laws except those of Germany’s interests and 
needs. Hence it fell into bad habits of thought and 
feeling, got into trouble, and brought infinite trouble 
upon the world.” 
“And do you claim,” interrupted Hardman, “that 
this would have been prevented by reading the class- 


ics? Would that have been the only and efficient 
cure for Germany’s disease? Rather a large claim, 
that!” 

“Much too large,” replied the professor. “I did 
not make it. In the first place, it may be that Ger- 
many’s trouble had gone beyond any cure but the 
knife. In the second place, I regard the intelligent 
reading of the Bible and the vital apprehension of the 
real spirit of Christianity as the best of all cures for 
mental and moral ills. All that I claim for the 
classics —the greatest of the Greek and Roman 
writers—is that they have in them a certain remedial 
and sanitary quality. They contain noble thoughts in 
noble forms. They show the strength of self-re- 


straint. They breathe the air of clearness and candor. 
They set forth ideals of character and conduct which 
are elevating. They also disclose the weakness and 
the ugliness of things mean and base. They have the 
broad and generous spirit of the true literae human- 
iores. They reveal the springs of civilization and 
lead us— 
“*To the glory that was Greece, 
To the grandeur that was Rome.’ 

Now these are precisely the remedies ‘indicated,’ as 
the physicians say, for the cure, or at least the mitiga- 
tion, of the specific bad habits which finally caused 
the madness of Germany. What I maintain 
is that Latin and Greek are not dead languages, be- 
cause they still convey living thoughts. The real suc- 
cess of a democracy—the production of a finer man- 
hood—depends less upon mechanics than upon morale. 
For that the teachings of the classics are excellent. 
They have a bracing and a steadying quality. They 
instill a sense of order and they inspire a sense of ad- 
miration, both of which are needed by the people— 
especially the plain people—of a sane democracy. The 
classics are fresher, younger, more vital and encour- 
aging, than most modern books. They have lessons 
for us today—believe me—great words for the pres- 
ent crisis and the pressing duty of the hour.”—HeEnry 
Van Dyke, in the Outlook of November 13, 1918. 


VALUABLE STUDY OUTLINES 


HAT kind of a world ought this world to be 

now that the war is over? What are the prob- 
lems that readers, thinkers, and leaders ought to be 
familiar with in thorough-going sort, and what are 
the sources of information? 

Here and there will be intelligent people who will 
like to bunch up for serious study of the issues that 
confront us in the New Day that President Wilson 
talks about. It is for the people of student-like apti- 
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tudes and abilities that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is broadcasting a little 
pamphlet entitled “Outline Studies of the Problems 
of the Reconstruction Period.” It can be had for 25 
cents by writing to The Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Thirteen topics are outlined, with reading refer- 
ences, as follows: Alcoholism, Social Vice, The Broken 
Family, The Status of Women, The Home-coming 
Men, Democracy and the War, Industry, The Ending 
of War, Nationalism and Internationalism, War Fi- 
nance and the Increased Burden of Living, The New 
Task of Organized Religion, The Spirit of Co-opera- 
tion and Service, and The Goal of Civilization. 

Peace Issues are now just as urgent as War Issues 
ever were in the courses of the S. A. T. C. colleges, 
and with this booklet in hand they can be courses in 
self-tuition by local study-clubs these long winter 
nights.—E. C. B. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


OR nearly ten years past the Committee on Salar- 

ies, Tenure, and Pensions, of the N. E. A., has 
been engaged in a study of the problems connected 
with teacher remuneration and has published the re- 
sults of its work in four bulletins of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education. 

This committee has also secured the co-operation of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and as a result of this co-operation, Bulletin 
Number Twelve, Pensions for Public School Teach- 
ers, has just been published by the Foundation. The 
material of the bulletin is the result of a condensation 
and rearrangement of the great store of facts on this 
problem collected by the N. E. A. Committee and 
makes easily available such facts as are known about 
teacher pensions in our public school systems. 

The bulletin clearly reveals the growing sentiment 
for such procedure and summarizes in an excellent 
manner the points of strength and of weakness in 
state systems of pensions for public school teachers. 

The bulletin is free and may be secured by writing 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City.— 
L. A. W. 


SOME WISE THOUGHTS FROM STATESMEN 
AND SEERS 


Freedom is a new religion, the religion of our time. 


But the French are the chosen people of the new re- 
ligion, and in their language the first gospels have been 
written. Paris is the New Jerusalem, and the Rhine 


is the Jordan which separates the promised land of 
freedom from the land of the Philistines —HriNE 
(in 1830). 


Books are the best of things, well used; abused, 
among the worst. What is the right use? What is 
the one end which all means go to effect? They are 
for nothing but to inspire. I had better never see a 
book than to be warped by its attraction clean out of 
my own orbit, and made a satellite instead of a sys- 
tem.—EMERSON. 


You cannot become thorough Americans if you 
think of yourselves in groups. America does not con- 
sist of groups. A man who thinks of himself as be- 
longing to a particular national group in America, has 
not yet. become an American, and the man who goes 
among you to trade upon your nationality is no worthy 
son to live under the Stars and Stripes.—Wooprow 
WILSON. 


There is a serene Providence which rules the fate of 
nations which makes little account of time, little of 
one generation or race, makes no account of disasters, 
conquers alike by what is called defeat or by what is 
called victory, thrusts aside enemy and obstruction, 
crushes everything immoral as inhuman, and obtains 
the ultimate triumph of the best race by the sacrifice 
of everything which resists the moral laws of the 
world.—EMERSON. 


One of the things in life which we use the most and 
value the least is language. It is the distinction of 
our race, our highest prerogative, the instrument of 
our progress. It is the bond of brotherhood, too, and 
the body in which truth becomes incarnate. The 
thought-history of the race is written in the very 
structure of its speech; and a language or a dialect is 
as significant of great social forces now long spent as 
the strata of the earth’s surface are concerning seismic 
energies.—ADAMS. 


RURAL SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Might as well try to run the streams up-hill as un- 
dertake to keep the boys from migrating cityward so 
long as there is such paucity of social and recreational 
opportunity as exists in some rural communities. 

When you purchase your morning paper at the 
news-stand, do you call for The Cross-Roads Head- 
light or the Dull Ridge Tail-Piece? No sir; you must 
have The Metropolitan Times if it’s there. Nothing 
short of it will satisfy you. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN EDWARD, Pu. D. 
ProsLeMs IN State HicH ScwHoor FINance. 
World Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 1918. 214 pages. 

Dr. Butterworth’s volume in the “School Efficiency 
Series” represents the first successful attempt to in- 
vestigate, and to state in detail, the complex financial 
problems of the public high schools of the various 
states of the Union. The author has approached his 
problem in a sane and scientific way, and has pre- 
sented the results of his investigation in a clear and 
highly satisfactory manner. The work is so well done 
that one hesitates to call attention to such slight in- 
accuracies in minor details as may be found in a few 
places, since they in no way detract from the value of 
the volume. Dr. Butterworth has made a really help- 
ful contribution, and has presented a volume that will 
prove invaluable to those school administrators having 
to do with the conduct of public high schools. 

The publication appears, moreover, at an opportune 
time. The legislatures of almost all the states in the 
Union within the next year or two will be called upon 
to modify their school laws relating to public high 
schools so as to enable these institutions to meet the 


larger demands that will be made upon secondary edu- - 


cation as one of the results of the war. The problem 
of financing secondary schools is the one big funda- 
mental problem underlying and conditioning all fur- 
ther high school progress. Dr. Butterworth’s contri- 
bution therefore, will prove constructively helpful at 


this time —N. W. W. 


SMITH ann JEWETT. Intropuction To THE 
Stupy oF Science. Price $1.40. Macmillan, 1918. 

Increasingly textbook writers and publishers are 
trying to meet the needs of students in their every-day 
life. The old order changeth and a new appears. At 
one time not so long ago science textbooks were writ- 
ten on the plan of presenting facts and phenomena of 
the world from the scientist’s point of view. The 
newest and best books in science today have in mind 
the pupil’s point of view. 

Besides this, science is recognized as having very 
practicai value in economic, commercial, political, and 
social relations. Impure water, foul air, hostile bac- 
teria are recognized as matters of immediate social 
concern. Weather conditions are of more than purely 
scientific interest. The inclined plane as illustrated in 
the grade of a street or railroad track has a place in 
the mind of the farmer or of the business man as well 
as in the mind of the student of science. 


In the past experiments were placed in textbooks 
on science as a sort of necessary but boring task for 
the student. Whether or not the student recognized 
and made concrete the applications to his daily life 
mattered little if at all. Now the experiment is not 
only made to apply to daily needs but often and re- 
peatedly is drawn from the most common experiences 
of the day’s work. 

It used to be thought that in order to be scientific 
the world had to be separated and divided into parts 
each mutually exclusive of the others. To treat the 
phenomena of life in any other but this way was “most 
unscientific.” Yet the teaching world now sees how 
possible and how valuable it is to present scientific 
data with little or no relation to their nomenclature 
and scientific classification. 

All this is but another way of saying that in our 
present day textbook making the point of departure 
is the pupil and not the subject, that the basis of ar- 
rangement and treatment is psychological rather than 
logical, that the purpose is to make applicable and 
usable the knowledge which man is slowly acquiring 
of his world. 

It is on these principles and with these points in 
mind that the above text has been written. The au- 
thors succeed in their efforts admirably, and while 
making the material popular they retain the scientific 
viewpoint throughout. The text is equally good with 
a few tests on elementary science and very greatly 
superior to the great mass.—-L. A. W. 


SPEARE, M. E., anp NORRIS, W. B. Wortp War 
IssuEs AND IDEALS. Price, $1.40. Ginn & Co. 1918. 


A collection of contemporary historical and literary 
selections from the pen and lips of two-score writers 
and speakers among both the Allied and the Central 
Powers, the book was originally intended as supple- 
mentary reading for students taking the War Issues 
Course of the S. A. T. C. The text is also of dis- 
tinct worth to such of the general reading public as 
desire to seek for an interpretation of national ideals 
in the spoken and written words of leading citizens 
in the nations at war, being truly international in 
scope. 

The authors have divided the material into seven 
separate sections. The first sets forth the issues of 
the world war as revealed in the expressions of Eng- 
lish, American and German writers——Lloyd George, 
Wilson, Root, Bethmann-Hollweg, and others. The 
atmosphere of the war is presented largely by French 
writers. The spirit of the warring nations is set forth 
by the writings and speeches of John Galsworthy, 
Maeterlinck, Viviani, Pershing, Bernhardi, et als. 
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Democratic and autocratic ideals of government, as 
the fourth section, are stated by Bryce, Root, and 
Treitschke, among others. In like manner writers 
and advocates in the warring nations discuss the new 
Kurope and a lasting peace; describe the features of 
\merican life and character; and make evident the 
foreign policy of the United States. About ten pages 
of carefully selected notes and references to further 
reading complete the book. 

The selections and the authors have been well 
chosen; the material is well arranged; the mechanical 
The thought that stu- 
dents of the war would profit by having such a col- 


make-up of the book is good. 


lection of addresses, papers and selections from writ- 
ings gathered between the covers of a single book for 
study and reflection is a happy one. 

These are the reactions of men sitting off and, as it 
What are the 
issues of the war to the soldier, and for what ideals 


were, viewing the cataclysm from afar. 


were the men in the trenches, on the sea and in the 
Do the men who “did the job” have 
these same lofty sentiments ? 


air fighting ? 
Were they actuated by 
and did they carry on in the same spirit of idealism? 
We have had scattered, isolated expressions of the 
If they 
differ, which represents best the issues and ideals of 


soldier’s sentiments. How do they compare? 


the war? Thus and more does the book stimulate 
mental reaction. 

As a collection of possible declamations for public 
occasions, as collateral reading in history courses, as 
illustrative of modern literary form in exposition, de- 
scription, argumentation and narration, the book will 
have a valuable place in both history and English 
classes. —L. A. W. 

ROBERTSON, JUDGE BUXTON. 

FOR THE CLAss Room. 87 pages. 75 cents. 

(Published by the author, Concord, N. C.) 


GutpeE-Posts 


1918. 


This is a readable little treatise dealing with the 
everyday problems of the class room in a common- 
sense way. It is intended not for the technical stu- 
dent of education but especially for the young teachers 
(though it has valuable suggestions for older ones 
The twelve chapter headings are: “The 
School Grounds,” “The School Room and Its Equip- 
Ready for the Opening,” “The 
Daily Program,” “The Teacher,” “The Assignment 
Teaching the Lesson,” “Two Kinds 


as well). 
ment,” “Making 


99 66 


of the Lesson, 


of Books,” “Playtime and How to Use It,” “Disci- 


99 


pline,” “The School and Its Environment,” “The Final 
Function of the School.” In the appendix are to be 
found four pages of “Practical Precepts” and four 
pages of ““Mottoes for the School Room.” 
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The author has had ‘many years’ experience as 
teacher in both town and country schools and as 
It is 
directly out of this first-hand experience that his book 
has grown. He is at present superintendent of the 
public schools of Cabarrus County—N. W. W. 


superintendent of both these types of schools. 


POWERS, H. H. America anp Britain. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. Pp. iv + 
76. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a straightforward, readable story of the re- 
lations between Great Britain and America graphically 
presented and illustrated with numerous dramatic in- 
cidents from our international history. Its purpose is 
to clear up some of our misunderstndings, remove 
certain prejudices now hoary with age, and to foster 
better nnderstanding and mutual good will between 
these two great peoples. The facts presented do not 
always square with some of our traditional notions, 
but they are convincing nevertheless, and the reader 
is led (if he reads with an open mind) to a deeper 
appreciation of the great background of good-will for 
America that has conditioned Great Britain’s dealings 
with us, even when surface differences have so ob- 
scured this fact as to cause us almost to forget that 
we are really one people. A careful reading of this 
little volume will strengthen the bonds of Anglo-Sax- 
on mutuality that must hold us closer together in the 
3ritish and American 
history in our high schools and colleges should not 
only make use of this book themselves but they should 
see that their students have an opportunity to read it. 
It is a little book with a great big idea.—N. W. W. 


years to come. Teachers of 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


Mr. A. V. ANDERSON, Principal of the Stantonsburg 
High School, says: 

“I have enjoyed reading each copy and I think that 
every teacher in North Carolina should be a subscriber 
to this publication.” 


Prof. J. G. 
Boys, Charlotte, writing his opinion of Tne Hicu 
Scioor JOURNAL, says: “The October issue is indeed 
It should stimulate the indifferent teachers to 
higher aims.” 


3aird, principal of Baird’s School for 


a gem. 


Debating clubs are to a certain extent a substitute 
for theatrical entertainments: an American cannot 
converse, but he can discuss; and when he attempts to 
talk he falls into a dissertation—ALExIs pE TocQuE- 
VILLE. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


A. S. BROWER 


OT infrequently does 

it happen that some 
quiet, unassuming man oc- 
cupying an important but 
inconspicuous position, is 
content to do his work ef- 
ficiently and let the busy 
world overlook him if it so 
Such a young 
man is A. S. Brower, Sta- 
tistical Clerk in the State 
Department of Education. 
In addition to his other 
srower served, during the recent cam- 


chooses. 


duties, Mr. 


paign for the Constitutional Amendment, as secretary 
of the campaign committee, and in this capacity was 
responsible for getting out the literature and looking 
after the details of perfecting the machinery of or- 
ganization. He did the job so well, as is his habit, 
that he is entitled to a share or two of the credit for 
the overwhelming majority the State piled up for a 
longer school term.—N. W. W. 


THE VOTE BY COUNTIES ON CONSTITUV- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 


HE vote by counties on the Constitutional 
Amendment providing for a six months school 
term is shown below. It furnishes some interesting 
facts from which any number of conclusions may be 
drawn. The one outstanding, gratifying conclusion is 
that North Carolina is ready to go forward in edu- 


cation. 


For Against For Against 

Alamance . 2,259 20 Cherokee ....... 1,051 118 
Alexander ...... 334 302 Chowan ......... 480 44 
Alleghany ....... 335 a ee 421 23 
1,031 393 Cleveland ....... 1,790 531 
1,911 51 Columbus ....... 1200 403 
636 16 Craven .........1,29% 98 
ee 1,421 310 Curberland .....1,326 183 
824 195 Currituck ....... 492 4 
Brunswick ....... 412 44 Davidson 2,649 160 
suncombe ..3,514 738 103 
Cabarrus .......2,406 116 Durham ........ 1,451 232 
1344 373 Edgecombe ..... 1,142 242 
Camden 317 3,398 245 
1,248 1106 417 
619 2,467 105 


For Against For Against 
Granville ....... 869 57 
416 242 Perquimans ..... 515 34 
Haywood ....... 1957. 191 Randolph ....... 1616 168 
Henderson ...... 1,395 30 Richmond ....... 1,542 58 
Hertford ....... 593 22 Robeson ........ 2,404 194 
468 23 Rockingham ....2,372 132 
3,103 184 Rutherford ..... 1672 345 
1,066 201 Sampson ........ 1,335 604 
Johnston ....... 1,797 909 Scotland ........ 742 21 
661 272 Stokes .......... 682 231 
1,229 75 Transylvania .... 557 9 
Madison ........ 837 418 26 
S76 Union 1186 351 
McDowell ...... 587 1,072 69 
Mecklenburg ....2 3,165 2,451 1,111 
Mitchell ........ 654 704 226 
Montgomery .... 742 156 Washington ..... 755 25 
1028 266 Watauga ........ 486 184 
1242 164 Wayne .......... 1,173 104 
New Hanover ..1,159 1,960 614 
Northampton ... 972 1,211 165 
Pamlico ........ 373-104 
Pasquotank ..... 653 41 122,062 20,095 


Majority: 101,967 


DR. JOYNER’S EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE 


OLLOWING the election on November 7, State 

Superintendent Joyner sent the following letter 

to his co-workers, expressing his gratitude for their 

loyal co-operation which resulted in so notable an 
achievement : 


My cup of joy is full this morning. With such a 
glorious victory for the six months school term amend- 
ment and with the glorious news of peace reigning on earth 
again, there is a song in my heart, and there is inexpres- 
sible gratitude in my soul. 

The adoption of the Constitutional Amendment by such 
an overwhelming majority will be the beginning of a new 
era of educational progress in North Carolina. Let us 
thank God and take courage, and desist not in our efforts 
until every child in our beloved State shall have an equal 
chance with any other anywhere in the world for the 
fullest development through education of the best that is 
in him—body, mind and soul. 

I cannot express to you in words my profound feeling 
of gratitude for your invaluable aid in securing this splen- 
did victory for the better education of all our children. All 
of our efforts at this end of the line would have been 
futile without the loyal co-operation, organized work, and 
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enthusiastic activity of the workers in the counties under 
the leadership of the superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation. I beg that you will express for me, in the name 
of the children of North Carolina, to your teachers, your 
committees, your newspapers and all others in your county 
that responded so loyally to the call and rendered such un- 
selfish service, my sincere appreciation and profound 
gratitude. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
TEACHERS ASSEMBLY 


T the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly held in Ral- 
eigh, November 2d, a resolution was passed instruct- 
ing the President to appoint a legislative committee 
of nine members in addition to himself who should 
serve as chairman. In accordance with this resolution, 
the following committee was appointed: 

N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, Chairman; Supt. 
Thomas R. Foust, Greensboro; Prof. E. C. Brooks, 
Trinity College, Durham; Miss Celeste Henkel, 
Statesville; Hon. S. M. Brinson, New Bern; Supt. E. 
H. Moser, Selma; Supt. S. B. Underwood, Greenville ; 
Supt. I. C. Griffin, Shelby; Supt. F. M. William- 
son, Pittsboro; and Miss Mary G. Shotwell, Kinston. 
The committee held its first meeting in Raleigh, De- 
cember 16-18, at the time the County Superintendents 
met. The committee carefully considered Superin- 
tendent Joyner’s proposed bill providing the machinery 
for carrying into effect the recent constitutional 
amendment and endorsed it unanimously with certain 
suggested minor changes. At Superintendent Joyner’s 
request the committee considered his reco rmendations 
for a minimum salary scale for teachers and made a 
number of suggestions regarding that. After making 
several other recommendations regarding proposed 
legislation, the committee adjourned to meet again at 
the call of the chairman.—N. W. W. 


The main dormitory for girls at the Caswell Train- 
ing School, Kinston, was destroyed by fire early in 
December. Superintendent McNairy estimates the 


loss at from $35,000 to $40,000. 


SUPERINTENDENT HOWELL GOES TO RALEIGH 
UPERINTENDENT Harry Howell, of the Ashe- 


ville City Schools, was recently elected Superin- 
tendent of the Raleigh Schools to succeed F. M. Har- 
per, resigned. Mr. Howell goes to the Raleigh Schools 
admirably equipped for the important work he as- 
sumes. A man of sound scholarship, initiative, and 
unquestioned ability, he will prove a capable and en- 
ergetic head of this important system of schools; and 


our ‘prediction is he will more than measure up to the 
demands of the position. He is one of the State’s 
most progressive educational leaders. 


SUPREME COURT VOIDS KINSTON TAX 


HE Supreme Court of North Carolina recently 
handed down a decision (Dec. 4) that nullifies 
one of the statutory provisions for special tax for 
schools. The case came up from Kinston where a 
supplementary special tax had been voted last spring. 
The statute ‘n question provides (Ch. 71, Public Laws 
of 1911) for the voting of a county-wide special tax 
for schools by a majority vote of the qualified voters 
of any county. It also provides that in case the county 
as a whole returns a majority against such tax, but 
any township gives a majority for it, the tax may be 
levied and collected in the township giving such ma- 
jority. A third provision of the act is that in case any 
school district is already under special tax in the 
county or in the township that gives a majority for an 
additional tax in the county-wide election, that district 
may have its special tax reduced by an amount not to 
exceed the special levy for the county or township 
voting a supplementary special tax under this act. 
Last spring Lenoir county voted on the question of 
levying and collecting a county-wide special tax under 
this act and defeated it. But Kinston township gave 
a majority for the tax. Certain taxpayers of the 
township started action to enjoin the commissioners 
against the levying and collecting of the tax and se- 
cured a restraining order to this effect. The case was 
heard in the Superior Court by Judge Frank Daniels 
who dissolved the restraining order. An appeal was 
taken by the plaintiffs to the Supreme Court, and 
Judge Daniels was reversed by a decision of 4 to 1, 
Chief Justice Clark dissenting (Hill v. Lenoir 
County). The court held that the statute provides 
for voting on a double proposition on a single ballot 
which is not in accord with the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion. Commenting on the third feature of the statute 
as mentioned above the court said: “The glaring 
fault of the statute is found in section 5. which en- 
courages a voter in a school district to vote for a 
county tax upon the promise held out that if it carries, 
nothing shall be added to the tax of his district. Be- 
sides the objection that this appeals to his selfishness, 
the voter is thus allowed to impose a tax on others 
which cannot be imposed upon himself.”—N. W. W. 


The ends of good government in our democracy are 
to secure by genuine popular rule a high average of 
moral and material well-being among our citizens.— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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The School of Education—University of North Carolina | 
Offers all Professional Courses required by the State Board of Examiners CHARLES C. HOOK 


and Institute Conductors for any class of certificate issued by this Board 
For information write to M.C.S. NOBLE, Dean, 
Cuapet N.C 


ARCHITECT 


Bureau of Extension—University of North Carolina CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Offers its service to you. 
For information write to 


Eee TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
aes Chapel Hl NC. in planning School and College Buildings 


One of the Fifteen Varieties Durham Business School 
We make various stvles of 
Board of Advisers 
G 
beth ROLLER and FOLDING Ww. J. Brogden 
and FREE SHAD 
| FULLY ACCREDITED 
fhe a OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. For full particulars and handsome catalog, address 
| | MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM, President 
4) 


ATTENTION of Future 
Principals and Educa- 
tors: Consult Us Before 
Placing Your Order 


SCHOOL DESKS 
Steel and Semi-Steel. Full 


Line of School Furniture 
and Supplies 
| VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE Marx) 


BLACKBOARD 


Best Composition Blackboard made; in Black and 


Green; 3, 32, and 4 feet wide, any length up to 
12 feet. Write for sample to-day. 


Keep your schools in a sanitary condition by using Old 
Dominion Floor Dressing, and ‘‘Dethol’’ with a spray. It 
keeps down Influenza and other dangerous diseases. Write 
for complete catalog describing School Furniture, Supplies, 
Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, Playground and Ath- 
letic Goods, Educational and Teachers’ Supplies. 

For Special Information and Catalog, Address 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA P. O. Box 1177 
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